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QUESTION 


WHY THIS 1S IMPORTANT 


Does it have color- 
coded threading? 


Makes threading and operating fast and 
simple, even for beginners. 


Does it have safety “| 
film trips? 


tops film movement instantly in case of film 
emergency. Guards against costly film damage. 


Does it have Hi-Lite ] 
optical system? 


In connection with Mark ITI shutter, throws 
38% more light on the screen. Assures bright 
pictures even in hard-to-darken rooms. 


4 Does it have stationary 
sound drum? 


Assures clear, smooth sound. Has no moving 
parts to get out of adjustment. Scans full 
sound track. 


5 Does it have visible 1 
one-spot oil system? — 


Transparent filling tube shows oil level. 
Reservoir automatically feeds oil to all points 


as needed. 


Are both reels mounted 
on top of projector? 


No overhanging reels to present a “‘traffic 


+ hazard.” Projector can be set up on any level 


surface, even the floor. 


Does it have single 
drive sprocket? 


Eases film stress, because same sprocket con- 
trols film entering and leaving projector. 


8 _ Does it have compensating 
film shoes? 


Automatically adjust themselves to varying 
film thicknesses. Guard against splices catching. 


Does it have 180° 
swing-out lens? 


Facilitates threading and cleaning of both 
aperture and film channel. 


Is it adaptable for 
magnetic recording? 


Particularly important is Victor’s 
new red, white and blue color-coded 
threading. Color lines on projector 
clearly show where to thread and the 
sequence of threading. Other time- 
proven features—sound and silent 
1on— power rewinding wi é 

of belts or reels. iia 


Complete magnetic recording on film and 


| playback can be added at any time by simply 


connecting Victor Magnesound. 


ONLY VICTOR HAS ALL 


VICTOR 
ASSEMBLY 10 
Lightweight pro- 
Jector for small 
audiences. Amplifi- 
er operates at 10 
watts continuous 
output, 18 watts 
peak. Available 
with 9" speaker, 
top-mounted and 
fully baffled—or 
separately cased 
12" speaker shown. 


Victor was first to develop 16 mm 
projectors and through the years 
Victor has been first to perfect im- 
provements that assure finest pictures 
—finest sound—easiest operation 
That is why Victor 16 mm sound mo- 
tion projectors long have been the 
choice of audio-visual experts in 73 
countries, 


\ ICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION -« EST.1910 


A DIVISION OF KALART 


Producers of precision photographic equipment 
PLAINVILLE, CONNECTICUT 


GRAPHIC COMMUNICATION 
and the 
CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


Part |: Barriers to Optimum Use and 
Suggestions for Overcoming Them 


Part Il: Scientific Principles for Maxi- 
mum Learning from Moticn Pictures 


Price: Paper bound, $1.25 
Cloth bound, $2.00 


THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 
and his 
AUDIO-VISUAL PROGRAM 


A comprehensive treatment of all 
phases of audio-visual administration 


Price: $3.75 
Special rate for DAV! Members, $3.00 


Order from: Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Discounts 
on quantity orders: 2-9 copies, 10%; 


10 or more copies, 20%; for resale pur- 


poses, 20%. Desk copy free with 
quantity orders if requested. 
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EDERAL LEGISLATION continues to 
FE‘. an important concern here in 
the national office, particularly now 
that we have for the first time a bill 
that may actually mean increased AV 
budgets in the states. On March 31 
your president-elect flew down from 
East Lansing to make a statement on 
behalf of DAVI to a sub-committee 
of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor which is considering 
the Elliott bill (HR 10381). This bill 
would provide funds to states on a 
matching basis to increase “science 
teaching facilities.” Several portions 
of the bill are of particular interest 
to us, especially if we get the amend- 
ments requested by Dr. Schuller. 

In the language of the bill, science 
teaching facilities mean “specialized 
equipment, including printed mate- 
rials other than textbooks, suitable 
for use in providing education in sci- 
ence, mathematics, engineering, or 
modern foreign languages.” In his 
testimony Dr. Schuller asked that the 
above definition be clarified to in- 
clude specific mention of audio-visual 
materials and equipment. re- 
quested secondly that “educational 
consultants in communications 
media” be added to Title IX. This is 
the section in which the bill proposes 
to provide state departments of edu- 
cation with consultants in science, 
mathematics, and modern foreign 
langauges. Schuller’s point was that 
wise leadership is equally as essential 
in keeping teachers informed with 
respect to current instructional meth- 
ods and materials. “Audio-visual and 
television consultants have im- 
portant contribution to make to im- 
proved science, mathematics, and 
modern langauge instruction,” he 
told the Committee. 


Thirdly, Schuller’s statement en- 
dorsed the Committee’s proposal to 
establish an institute for research and 
experimentation in new educational 
media, but requested that the title be 
amended to read, “research, experi- 
mentation, and demonstration (our 
italics).”” Schuller’s reasoning here is 
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notebook 


that, in addition to research and ex- 
perimentation, many teachers are ex- 
pressing the need for demonstration 
centers where they can see the latest 
materials and techniques. 

J. B. Johnson of the Arlington 
County public schools, Harold Wig- 
ren, and | accompanied Dr. Schuller 
to the hearings. 

If anything comes of this I think 
it would be fair to say that half the 
battle was won for us by NAVA. Don 
White and his staff have kept almost 
a constant vigil on Capitol Hill and 
several NAVA members have made 
the trip to Washington to testify in 
behalf of the audio-visual field; 
among them, Charles H. Percy. presi- 
dent of Bell and Howell and Maurice 


perfect 
for 
instruction and recreation 
NEwWCOOM B 
DEPENDABLE 
CLASSROOM RECORD PLAYERS AND RADIOS 


Newcomb sound products have proven 
their dependability by delivering years of 
trouble-free service in leading school sys- 
tems throughout the country. They are 
safe; ruggedly built of the finest quality 
materials; most are transformer powered 
for best performance, maximum safety. 
With easy-to-service construction and 
quickly available American-made parts, it 
is a simple matter for any service man to 
put the equipment in like-new condition. 


NEWCOMB serves your other sound needs with 
DEPENDABLE PUBLIC ADDRESS AMPLIFI- 
ERS and DEPENDABLE TRANSCRIPTION 
PLAYERS. Write for complete catalog. 


NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS CO., DEPT. AV-5 
first in sound since 1937 
6824 Lexington Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 


Mitchell of EBF. NAVA also filed a 
separate statement with the House 
sub-committee asking substantially 
the same changes as the Schuller 
statement. 

Earlier in March Harold Wigren 
represented DAVI at hearings before 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. The Committee was 
at that time considering the ETV 
aspects of the Hill bill which is the 
Senate version of the Elliot bill. Har- 
old reports the Committee favorably 
disposed to educational television, al- 
though he said that, in his opinion, 
the Senators were perhaps even more 
sympathetic to the use of films, thanks 
largely to a brilliant presentation by 
Maurice Mitchell. (A statement by 
Schuller on behalf of DAVI has also 
been filed with this Committee. ) 

DAVI members will be hearing a 
lot more about these bills if they are 
reported out of the House and Senate 
Committees. At that point the DAV] 
legislative committee takes over. get- 
ting support from the field. 


AVCOPI’s Case of the Curious Cit- 
izen proved to be an effective kick-off 
device for the 14-day AV program 
at the annual meeting of the Elemen- 
tary Principals in Philadelphia March 
23-26. The slide set by Ade TerLouw 
stimulated discussion that never 
stopped until it was cut off at the 
end of the first session. The whole 
program planned by Co-chairmen 
Horace Hartsell and William Chiver- 
ton was conducted on an informal 
basis with a good supply of materials 
to draw from. We more or less played 
by ear trying to involve the princi- 
pals in discussion and getting them 
to air their problems. 

The program was planned around 
three uses of AV: to improve instruc- 
tion; to improve public relations: 
and to vitalize teachers’ meetings. 
Horace and | introduced the first 
phase: Wanda Daniel and Mrs. Flor- 
ence Cummings, a Grosse Pointe prin- 
cipal, gave the presentation on im- 
provement of community relations 
(Wanda showed a set of pupil-made 
slides accompanied by a tape record- 
ing); Mr. Chiverton and Paul Long, 
director of the Division of Visual Ed- 
ucation for the Philadelphia public 
schools, started off the session on 
teachers’ meetings. Our presentations 
were aimed mostly at getting ques- 
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tions from the principals and I think 
we succeeded pretty well. The discus- 
sions ran heavily to TV, so much so 
at one point that we stopped the pro- 
gram to show a filmstrip on the sub- 
ject. I believe we presented a good 
case for AV at this meeting and we 
certainly owe a lot to the co-chairmen 
and to Mr. Long who supplied the 


equipment. 


When we received the manuscript 
submitted by Henry McCarty for the 
County and Cooperative AV Program 
Committee we took it next door to 
the Department of Rural Education. 
Dr. Dawson and his staff were so im- 
pressed that they expressed interest 
in becoming joint sponsors. Even 
though this means delaying publica- 
tion until June, I believe the advan- 
tages of joint sponsorship justify the 
postponement. The manuscript is 
tentatively entitled A Cooperative Ap- 
proach to AV Programs. 


Kenneth Norberg has been chair- 
ing a sub-committee of the Profes- 
sional Education Committee charged 
with preparing a supplement to the 
evaluative schedules in use by the 
National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education. The supple- 
ment, which will be used in accredit- 
ing colleges and universities offering 
programs for the professional educa- 
tion of audio-visual specialists, has 
now been completed and submitted 


to NCATE. 


Since we have changed our publi- 
cation schedule to eliminate the June 
issue, this just about winds up our 
comments until next September. We 
were happy to make the space for our 
customary editorial available this 
month to Bob deKieffer and Charles 
Schuller. Their messages as incoming 
and retiring presidents are found on 
pages 160-61.—A.L.H. 


New Publishing Schedule 


Because of sentiments expressed by 
readers and in order to give better 
service to advertisers, AUDIO-VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION will go on a September- 
May schedule as of this month. A sup- 
plement reporting the 1958 Conven- 
tion will be published in June. The 
theme for next September will be 
“The Teaching Unit and Audio-Vis- 
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Tax Relief! 


Strong Congressional support for 
the King-Jenkins bill (referred to in 
these col in J y and March) 


has prompted a liberalized ruling by 
the Internal Rvenue Service (TD 6291 
issued April 4). 

Hailed as an important legislative 
victory for NEA, the new regulation 
permits teachers and other school per- 
sonnel who seek to improve their job 
performances through education to 
deduct expenses from taxable income. 
Exemptions apply to night and sum- 
mer courses as well as to the regular 
school year. Although the ruling is 
retroactive to 1954, refund claims for 
1954 must have been filed before 
April 15. There is a three-year limit 
on all retroactive claims and a sepa- 
rate claim must be filed for each year. 

Still not deductible is education un- 
dertaken for personal reasons or to 
gain advancement in position. 

The ruling represents approximate- 
ly 18 years of effort involving the 
NEA and the Treasury Department. It 
materialized after the NEA Research 
Division asked NEA's Legislative Com- 
mission to initiate action which led to 
the introduction of the King-Jenkins 
bill. According to the Research Divi- 
sion, the Internal Revenue ruling may 
put back into teachers’ pockets as 
much as $20 million annually. 


ual Materials,” with A. J. Foy Cross, 
Carlton Erickson, and Paul Witt 
among contributors. In October we 
will feature outstanding state activi- 
ties and in November we get into sub- 
ject matter areas. 
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© INTRODUCE this month’s serics on the building coordinator 
Bea te patterns Of cooperation supporting him is Fleyde 
Brooker. Looking back over ‘|. ades of AV history, Mr. 
Brooker traces educational trends that have led to a demand that 
the coordinator possess the ski - comn tions specialist. 


This i Mr. brooker’s first contribution since last year when his 
editorials were monthly fare. 


In INDIANA, as Carolyn Guss points out, AV has sev eral strong- 
holds of support. Dr. Guss write: — not the least of these — 
Indiana University — where she has been on the staff for a num- 
ber Of years as associate professor of education and as associate 


in selection in the audio-visual! cen 


Opal Rosson attributes a smooth!y {unctioning program in Per- 
shing Junior High School (Houston) to a system-wide director, a 
(sympathetic principal, and the building organization. Rated as an 


Outstanding coordinator in Texas, \irs. Rosson left her post at 
Pershing last fall for the Houston audio-visual center. 


A. Kingsley Trenholme, who reca!'s the time when one station 
wagon could hold all active audio-visualists in Oregon, describes 


@ present-day program that ranges from one man doubling as AV 
consultant and order clerk in rura! areas to a “professional mate- 
rials team’ in Portland. As director of the department of instruc- 
tional materials for the Portland public schools, he has intimate 
knowledge of the latter; as member of « smal! association of audio- 


visual teachers he helps to get new programs off the ground in the 
former. 


(© PME VicOROUS leadership role of the librarians in Florida has led 
i808 preference in many schools for 2 centralized source of AV 


and printed materials, according to Audrey Newman, materials 
consultant for the Florida department of education. Her deserip- 
tion of a fourth-grade class studying China will seem to many read- 
€rs a strong argument for this conce)'. 


iN THE COURSE of expediting Mende! Sherman’s committee re- 
port on coordinator training, AV! received an answer print of the 


Rimstrip, The Audio-Visual Coordinator in Indiana Schools, pro- 


@uced by Indiana University (where Dr. Sherman is on the staff) 
and the Indiana state department of public instruction. Some of 


the pictures on page 148 are from this strip. 


NO ONE FAMILIAR with Charles Schuller’s activities in AVCOPI 
and his general philosophical outlook wil! be surprised to find pub- 
lic relations among three areas stressed in his message as incoming 
president. In the same vein, Robert dcKieffer’s explanation of 
the “working papers” drawn up by six advisory committees repre- 
sents what DAYVI’s retiring president considers his most important 


contribution during the past year. 


The 


by Floyde E. Brooker 


HE AUDIO-VISUAL FIELD can be no 
than its audio-visual co- 
ordinators. Leaders on the state and 
national levels may “point the way,” 
but in the final analysis the field will 
be accorded recognition on the basis 
of classroom practice. And this is the 
particular province of the AV .co- 
ordinator. 

The position of coordinator was 
born of necessity. Without making 
any claim for a “first,” the story 
of Santa Barbara, California, is 
typical. In 1938, the schools under 
the aegis of Curtis Warren, super- 
intendent, and Francis Noel, AV di- 
réctor, received a film study grant 
from the American Council on Edu- 
cation. There now began the greater 
use of motion pictures in the class- 
room and at once certain basic difh- 
culties were encountered. 

Carefully developed lesson plans 
for the utilization of films were dis- 
carded when teachers complained 
they had not received the promised 
motion pictures. Checking disclosed 
that the film had been delivered to 
the building on time. Then began the 
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AV Coordinator 


Tomorrow’s Specialist 


game of finding the missing can or 
package. Sometimes it was found in 
the cubby hole of the custodian or 
the desk of the principal, sometimes 
on the armchair of a hall-guard honor 
student or in the drawer of the office 
desk, and sometimes in another teach- 
er’s room. The film had been left with 
the first individual who would sign 
the receipt. (The truck had a busy 
schedule.) Finally, to avoid these 
confusing situations a teacher in each 
building was assigned the responsibil- 
ity for all films coming in and going 
out. The title was that of audio- 
visual coordinator. 


Handy Thinking Device 


It might help in discussing the 
growth of the coordinator’s respon- 
sibilities to think in terms of stages. 
It must be remembered, however, 
that these “stages” or “trends” exist 
only in our minds; they are not neat 
and clean cut and, while we like to 
think of them as chronological, some 
schools may still be characterized by 
each of these stages. 

During this early period the build- 
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ing coordinator was really a clerk, 
a very necessary one, but still a 
clerk. The problems of Santa Barbara 
were quite typical of those of other 
schools. After an individual had been 
assigned the responsibility for receiv- 
ing and shipping films it was an easy 
step to add similar duties with regard 
to equipment and catalogs. When the 
volume mounted, storage and main- 
tenance became an item. 

A second stage was introduced 
when the coordinator began to assist 
the individual teacher, working with 
her to secure a more effective utiliza- 
tion of films, filmstrips, slides, tapes, 
and tape recordings. If you wish a 
name for the role of the building co- 
ordinator during this period, the best 
one might be that of “master teacher.” 
For the coordinator worked with 
teachers on all grade levels and in 
all subject-matter areas. He dealt 
with many differing age groups, pur- 
suing the whole gamut of educational 
objectives. Thus he had to be out- 
standing in experience, in teaching 
skills, in working with others, and 
in creative adaptation of traditional 


methods to the newer media of com- 
munication. 

The emergence of the AV coordina- 
tor as master teacher was not a sud- 
den outgrowth, but was accompanied 
by other trends equally important. 
First the administrative side was de- 
veloped, with a many faceted pattern 
showing differences as to time as- 
signed for the work, special pay al- 
lotted, and requirements for position. 
Other patterns of growth resulted 
from varying beliefs that the ladder 
of promotion for the coordinator lay 
in administration, in curriculum, and 
in still other areas. There appeared 
many hyphenated certificates and 
many specialized courses in our 
teachers colleges to satisfy these 
certificates. 

Even more important for our pur- 
poses are other factors that have to 
do with developments in the media. 
You doubtlessly could apply many 
names over the years. Certainly you 
could call the period from 1938-1948 
the “versus” years. Everything was 
done in an aura of controversy— 


(Continued on the next page) 
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films versus books, films versus film- 
strips, filmstrips versus slides, and 
films versus all other audio-visual 
aids. This was also the period of the 
building coordinator versus the li- 
brarian in many schools. Strong 
stands—for and against—were en- 
gendered by the very structure of 
the materials and equipment supply. 
Until the last 10 or 12 years, few pro- 
ducers worked in more than one 
media; if they produced books, they 
produced nothing else—the same was 
true of filmstrips, slides or motion 
picture film. Equipment manufactur- 
ers operated along the same lines. 

Now, however, we have single con- 
cerns producing several types of ma- 
terials. The same can be said of 
equipment; one manufacturer now 
makes motion picture projectors, film- 
strip projectors, tape recorders, slide 
projectors, and even more. All this 
has been good, and has given a 
greater sense of balance. 

The growth of the coordinator was 
subjected to other important in- 
fluences. As production of materials 
increased so did the possibilities of 
selection, not only between films of 
different companies but also between 
various media purporting to cover 
the same subject matter and to serve 
essentially the same objectives. In 
working with teachers, the coordina- 
tor became increasingly aware of the 
gaps where no material existed. Fur- 
thermore, as utilization of materials 
increased qualitatively and quantita- 
tively, the thinking coordinator faced 
more often the problem of the basic 
relationship between the textbook, 
the verbal material, and the pictorial. 
When the first tape recorders hit the 
market there were few if any tapes 
available. From the start this was a 
production instrument; it was made 
to produce something—tapes. But 
how, when and where could you use 
such production? Finding answers to 
these questions, teachers and coordi- 
nators were given another and im- 
mediate introduction to the idea of 
local production. 


Omnibus Media 


Another factor for change during 
this recent period has been television. 
Here was a medium that was discrete 
and unique, but at the same time, a 
vehicle for practically all the other 
pictorial media. 
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It was backed by financial inter- 
ests and a wave of popular acceptance 
never accorded any other single me- 
dium. It introduced another set of 
specialists most of whom had little 
or no background in the educational 
field. Further, it demanded local 
production. Finally the introduction 
of television into the classroom cre- 
ated a whole new set of scheduling 
problems and reinforced the ques- 
tions already raised about the role of 
teacher and materials, the role of 
each of the media, and the relation 
of media to traditional ‘classroom 
methodology. 

All of these forces are factors 
suggesting the major outline of the 
third stage in the development of the 
coordinator role. They raised the 
question of media and instruction in 
a way that forced them to the fore- 
front of educational problems. The 
answers, or endeavors to find more 
satisfactory answers, to these prob- 
lems suggest that the role of the AV 
coordinator will increasingly become 
that of “educational communications 
specialist.” 


Will Carry Major Burden 


As communications specialist, he 
will carry the major burden of put- 
ting into effect in the classroom the 
changes that are bound to occur when 
serious consideration is given to the 
role of audio-visual aids in instruc- 
tion. The exploration of this issue 
with the resultant findings will un- 
doubtedly have far reaching implica- 
tions for the curriculum, for the 
present concepts of the maturational 
levels, for the psychology of learning, 
and for the whole methodology of 
classroom instruction. 

The coordinator who can (and 
many do) see all of the media stead- 
ily and see them in terms of the 
“whole” of instruction, who can work 
with teachers in the application of 
the new media, who can approach 
ancient bugaboos such as the teach- 
ing of fractions with a new and cre- 
ative approach, and who can under- 
take to guide the production of local 
materials which are artistic and ef- 
fective—the coordinator who can do 
these things is a far call from the 
glorified clerk of the early concepts. 

He is, on the contrary, in a very 
good position to add a new dimension 
to education. 


by Carolyn Guss 


pari like many other states, is 
taking steps to improve an educa- 
tional program which in the past 
seemed more satisfactory than it does 
today in view of our national and 
international needs. Classroom teach- 
ers, school administrators—educators 
at every level—are cooperating to 
bring about the best possible results. 
In this educational upsurge, no in- 
significant role is played by the audio- 
visual coordinator. 


Now that a regulation of the State 
Board of Education requires for every 
school with a continuous or higher 
commission * a coordinator with at 
least five hours’ credit in audio-visual, 
there are 1700 coordinators in Indi- 
ana schools. Their varied activities 
and responsibilities include (1) cur- 
riculum development; (2) improving 
the physical conditions for the use 
of audio-visual materials: (3) pro- 
viding students an opportunity for 
worthwhile responsibilities and ex- 
‘periences in the audio-visual pro- 
gram, and (4) helping teachers use 
audio-visual materials in the class- 
room and helping superintendents 
prepare and use them in interpreting 
the school program. 

The curriculum is their first area 
of concern. On all leve!s and in all 
subject-matter areas the curriculum 
is being recognized as ihe sum total 
of organized experiences designed by 


* An Indiana state classification. 
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the school to achieve the educational 
objectives which it considers desir- 
able. Coordinators, therefore, are 
analyzing all sources of audio-visual 
materials in terms of their potential 
experiences and hence their educa- 
tional outcomes. They are helping 
teachers to select, use, prepare, and 
evaluate all audio-visual materials as 
sources of experiences, or, in other 
words, as means to ends. 

Indiana coordinators are not alone 
in this enterprise. They get assistance 
from a number of: sources. AVID, 
the state organization of audio-visual 
directors, for example, has been em- 
phasizing the curriculum point of 
view for several years, as was well 
illustrated by the theme for its an- 
nual conference earlier this month: 
“Curriculum Demands in Science for 
Audio-Visual Materials.” 

The audio-visual division of the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion is also interested. They have 
cooperated with Indiana University 
in conducting regional leadership 
conferences in a number of Indiana 
cities. One of the most important 
considerations in these conferences 
has been the “cross-media approach 
to learning.” (The “cross-media” con- 
cept is described in the February 
1958 Indiana Teacher in an article 
by Mendel Sherman in which he 
shows how a variety of tools contrib- 
ute—each in a way the others can- 
not—to illustrate a concept or gen- 
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eralization. Using the generalization, 
air exerts force, he points out the 
unique role of the overhead projector, 
bulletin board, flannel board, tape 
recorder, opaque projector, filmstrip, 
and notion picture.) 

Further assistance to coordinators 
and teachers in curricular integration 
of AV materials is 1. rthcoming in a 
publication deliberately de-emphasiz- 
ing the mechanics of AV and stressing 
its contribution to the basic subject 
matter areas. Entitled Using Audio- 
Visual Materials in the Elementary 
Classrooms, it will be written by a 
committee of elementary teachers, 
supervisors, and university faculty 
members, as well as AV personnel. 
Planned content includes teachers’ 
reports and case studies on actual 
classroom uses of AV materials. The 
major portion of the book, however, 
will deal with the integrated use of 
these materials in the six subject 
matter areas—social studies, science, 
language arts, arithmetic, creative 
arts, and personal development. 

The physical environment is a sec- 
ond area of concern and action for 
coordinatofs. Realizing that pupils 
will learn most readily in an environ- 
ment which provides the greatest 
number of the best possible stimuli 
under the most favorable conditions, 
coordinators are seeking to improve 
the physical conditions as well as the 
materials for learning. A recent State 


Board ruling which will mean much 
for the future use of audio-visual 
materials sets down these require- 
ments: light control facilities must 
enable the light level in each class- 
room to be reduced to 1/10 foot 
candle; electrical wiring must be such 
that audio-visual equipment can be 
used in any number of adjacent class- 
rooms simultaneously and of the type 
to permit television installations; 
acoustical tile must be provided in 
remodeling old or constructing new 
plants. This regulation will assure 
adequate physical conditions for the 
use of audio-visual materials in all 
classrooms in new and remodeled 
buildings in Indiana. 

Coordinators will continue to have 
problems with existing buildings, 
however. Many classrooms still need 
storage space, darkening facilities, 
and even an adequate number of 
outlets located to permit satisfactory 
use of audio-visual materials. Im- 
provements are being made through 
the cooperative efforts of school per- 
sonnel as they become increasingly 
aware of the importance of the physi- 
cal environment in learning. Although 
not designed specifically to deal with 
this particular problem, a filmstrip 
under production at Indiana Uni- 
versity does so as a secondary con- 
sideration. Entitled Role of the AV 
Coordinator, it will stress the respon- 
sibilities of the coordinator, but will 


(Continued on the next page) 
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also show the environments in which 
these educational activities should be 
transacted. 

As has been indicated, the coordi- 
nators of Indiana are sharing their 
responsibilities with others who are 
interested in improving instruction 
—teachers and supervisors, state or- 
ganizations, and institutions of higher 
learning. The students, themselves, 
represent still another group that is 
becoming heavily involved in the 
audio-visual program. It is true that 
for some time they have assisted in 
the technical aspects of the program. 
Only recently, however, have they be- 
come involved in two other important 
aspects—the preparation of such in- 
structional materials as mounting pic- 
torial materials and the administra- 
tion of the program. These two newer 
areas of student participation have 
involved more girls in the program 
and also students with creative and 
clerical abilities. Coordinators report 
that the students enjoy the respon- 
sibilities and are “learning by doing.” 

As John Moldstad reported in 
“Let’s ‘See’ the School’s Program” in 
the September 1957 /ndiana Teacher, 
superintendents and other supervisory 
personnel are using the assistance of 
the audio-visual coordinators and 
directors in visualizing their reports 
and presentations to the community, 
the school board, and the PTA. The 
use of television for this purpose in- 
volves, of course, the preparation and 
use of a number of other types of 
materials such as slides, film clips. 
transparencies, and recordings to 
visualize the presentation. In Indi- 
ana, coordinators and students are 
becoming increasingly involved in 
this type of activity as well as pre- 
paring photographic and graphic il- 
lustrations for annual reports. 


A Fifth Stronghold? 


Thus, in Indiana we find the 
coordinator in an expanding role; we 
see him supported by a cooperative 
network of the schools, themselves. 
the state audio-visual association, the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and the colleges and universities. 


In Indiana, as elsewhere, to the ex- 
tent that coordinators and _ other 
audio-visual specialists can use their 
tools to service the community and 
portray the school program, to that 
extent a fifth cooperating force will 
be added—that of the community. 
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AS 


by Opal Thomson Rosson 


ERSHING JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL is 

located in a fast growing resi- 
dential area of Houston, Texas. Origi- 
nally built to accommodate a student 
body of 1200, it now has an enroll- 
ment of 2750 pupils and a faculty of 
111, including nurse and office work- 
ers. More than half of its classes are 
held in temporary double-classroom 
buildings. 

In spite of its size and housing 
problems the teachers make good util- 
ization of audio-visual materials. Per- 
shing owes its smooth functioning 
audio-visual progam to (a) the sys- 
tem-wide director, (b) the principal, 
and (c) the building organization. 

The enthusiastic leadership of our 
system-wide director is invaluable. He 
has organized an audio-visual center 
which serves as focal point in the en- 
tire school district for the purchase 
and distribution of materials and 
equipment, repair services, and in- 
service activities of teachers in the 
audio-visual field. Trucks from the 
center make two deliveries per week 
to each school in the district. The 
director’s well-organized program for 
audio-visual education at all levels of 
instruction makes it easy to plan the 
building program. 

A sympathetic attitude on the part 
of the principal is necessary for the 
success of any audio-visual program. 


A Case 


The principal at Pershing is familiar 
with effective practices in the class- 
room and encourages his teachers to 
use audio-visual materials as desir- 
able learning experiences. He dis- 
‘cusses and plans the building program 
with the director, the faculty, and the 
coordinator. He appoints the coordi- 
nator and gives her as much time to 
handle the program as Board regula- 
tions allow. In that she also teaches 
three classes this means, like it does 
in so many other schools, consider- 
able work on the teacher’s own time. 

Our building organization consists 
of the Aids and Materials Committee 
of the Pershing Faculty Council, the 
Projectionist Club, and the building 
coordinator. 

The Aids and Materials Committee 
makes annual recommendations for 
the audio-visual program in Pershing 
and early in each semester sponsors 
‘an audio-visual workshop directed by 
the coordinator. Mainly for faculty 
members, the workshop’s purposes 
are (a) to encourage the teachers to 
use audio-visual materials; (b) to 
acquaint them with the materials 
available in our building and in the 
audio-visual center, and the methods 
of obtaining these materials; (c) to 
show teachers the types of equipment 
available and how they are scheduled 
for use in the classrooms; (d) to 
present student operators and to ex- 
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plain their duties; and (e) to suggest 
ways of improving the utilization of 
audio-visual materials and to encour- 
age teachers to create, through class 
work, many of their own materials. 

These audio-visual workshops have 
proved invaluable in facilitating the 
use of AV materials and, more im- 
portant, have aroused the interest and 
enlisted the cooperation of faculty 
members in the program. 

The Pershing Projectionist Club is 
composed of about 35 boys from the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 
They are carefully selected by the co- 
ordinator from a list of applicants on 
a basis of high scholastic standing, 
good conduct, and an interest in au- 
dio-visual equipment. With their par- 
ent’s consent they have an audio- 
visual period each day in lieu of an 
activity subject such as art, crafts, or 
shop. 

The principal and the coordinator 
arrange their class schedules so that 
five to seven boys are available for 
duty during each class period. If a 
boy has no duty he uses his time on 
call as a study period, sitting in the 
coordinator’s room at a special table 
in order not to interfere with her class 


work. 

Two 30-minute club periods each 
veek are used for organizing and 
lanning the work. The boys are care- 
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Study in Effective AV 


Pershing Junior High School e Houston 


fully trained in the operation and 
maintenance of the equipment and 
take great pride in the performance 
of their duties. Assignments are made 
in duplicate by a “duty clerk,” a mem- 
ber with one or more years of service 
in the club. On the day preceding the 
assignment, one “duty sheet” is 
placed in the teacher's box and the 
duplicate is posted on the storeroom 
bulletin board. The duty sheet shows 
the date and time, the teacher’s name 
and room number, the equipment and 
materials to be used, and the student 
operator for each period, The store- 
room manager. a senior projectionist, 
goes on duty at 7:40 a.m. to super- 
vise the checking-out and setting-up 
of equipment in the classrooms. He 
is also on duty from 3 to 3:20 p.m. 
to see that all equipment and mate- 
rials have been returned to the store- 
room. The projectionists make a val- 
uable contribution to the program be- 
cause they assume the responsibility 
of handling and operating the equip- 
ment, leaving the teacher free to 
teach. 


Still Other Duties 


Besides planning the audio-visual 
program, conducting workshops, and 
training student operators, the coordi- 
nator has the following additional 
duties: (1) planning the audio-visual 
program with the teacher (not for 


her); (2) making it easy for teachers 
to book materials and equipment; (3) 
informing teachers of new materials; 
(4) ordering all the materials from 
the audio-visual center and notifying 
teachers which films have been 
booked for their use; (5) giving 
teachers a list of their student oper- 
ators preceding the showing; (6) see- 
ing that equipment and materials are 
in good repair and are in the teacher’s 
room at the proper time; (7) keeping 
the program flexible to meet the in- 
structional needs of our school as 
changes in enrollment occur and new 
and better teaching tools are pro- 
duced; and (8) participating in pro- 
fessional activities with other audio- 
visual personnel on the local, district, 
state, and national levels. 

We at Pershing hope and anticipate 
that in the near future the public, the 
lawmakers, and the local school au- 
thorities will recognize the value of 
the audio-visual tool in the educa- 
tional process and that they will make 
adequate budget provisions for it. 

With new and better tools and ma- 
terials available, we foresee classroom 
teachers with better professional 
training in the audio-visual area, co- 
ordinators better qualified in admin- 
istering the program, and school li- 
brarian and coordinator working as 
a team toward greater fulfillment of 
instructional goals. 
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Vital agent in the AV program, whatever his title 


After a Slow Start 
— Progress 


by A. Kingsley Trenholme 


engin and small population 
were among factors which re- 
tarded the use of audio-visual aids 
in Oregon. The state covers a large 
area (96,900 square miles. much of 
it in forest and range land) but 
boasts only 1,690,000 inhabitants. 
Most of this population is concen- 
trated in the Willamette Valley and 
western half of the state. Thus dis- 
tances have been a factor in the dis- 
tribution of audio-visual aids. 

It was not until the late 30’s and 
early 40’s that substantial progress 
was made. Having been a supporter 
of the audio-visual movement since 
its beginning, the writer remembers 
fondly some of the early institutes 
and conventions to which all active 
audio-visual people traveled in Cur- 
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tis Reid’s station wagon. Our story 
was very new then and some of our 
500-mile journeys produced meager 
results. (Dr. Reid is now head of the 
department of visual instruction, Ore- 
gon State System of Higher Educa- 
tion). 

In the early 1940’s the department 
of audio-visual aids of the Oregon 
Education Association was formed 
and has since developed into the Ore- 
gon Audio-Visual Association with 
meetings and an active part in the 
annual convention of the Oregon Ed- 
ucation Association. 

From these beginnings the Ore- 
gon audio-visual program has now 
reached a point where two-thirds of 
the students in our classrooms benefit 
from full or part-time services of AV 


supervisors and directors. Six of our 
36 counties have county libraries in 
one form or another, and 17 of our 
cities have audio-visual departments 
or supervisors. In many of these 
cases, however, the library is ex- 
tremely small and the principal re- 
liance is upon the three state film 
libraries. 

The Bureau of Visual Instruction 
at Oregon State College began the 
audio-visual movement in the state 
and has since expanded to include 
film libraries at the Southern Oregon 
College of Education in Ashland and 
the Eastern Oregon College of Educa- 
tion in LaGrande. The Portland de- 
partment has been in existence since 


1927. 


of most school dis- 
tricts on films from. state li- 
braries has been one of the condi- 
tioning factors of the coordinator’s 
role in Oregon. Typically the co- 
ordinator in the small rural school 
talks with the teachers. circulates 
catalogs, and prepares order lists for 
delivery. In many cases this material 
must be ordered in the spring for de- 
livery the next year, entailing prob- 
lems of timing in relation to the 
school curriculum. He is usually re- 
quired to dispense money allotted for 
film rental and to insure an equitable 
division of materials among teachers. 
With experience he will become famil- 
iar with the materials available from 
the state libraries and with sources of 
free and inexpensive materials from 
other agencies. The latter is a very 
important function of audio-visual ad- 
visors in systems with restricted ma- 
terials budgets. 

Since Oregon does not have direct 
state audio-visual financial support. 
as does California, audio-visual aids 
budgets must be eked out with every 
possible expedient. 

The coordinator in the small rural 
school usually takes personal charge 
of the equipment in the building, 
including the training of operators 
and scheduling of films. If he has 
had training in audio-visual courses 
or at institutes and conventions he is 
often able to contribute materially to 
the use of audio-visual aids produced 
either in the classroom or commu- 
nity. Such activities as preparing 
mounted picture files, building ex- 
hibits and models, and establishing 
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school museums may be found where- 
ever enthusiastic and trained people 
approach the audio-visual problem. 

The State System of Higher Edu- 
cation, through its extension and field 
services divisions, has worked un- 
ceasingly to up-grade the quality. of 
instruction by means of teaching aids 
during the past 15 years. A marked 
upswing in interest since World War 
I] has been evidenced by an increase 
in inservice training; by the fact that 
courses are now offered in most col- 
leges and universities; and by the 
formation (by the author and some 
10 other persons) of an association 
of audio-visual teachers. 

What usually happens is that a 
school or small school system, having 
decided to consider an accelerated 
program of AV, will ask the State 
System of Higher Education to pro- 
vide from the above mentioned asso- 
ciation a leader for a course or in- 
service training effort. Such expedi- 
tions to far parts of the state have 
been most interesting (particularly to 
those of us in charge of large munic- 
ipal operations) and have provided 
an ample reservoir of trained teach- 
ers who may be used as coordinators. 


Ir CITIES AND COUNTIES with audio- 
visual libraries, the coordinator 
has quite a different role. Advice 
from specialists on subject matter is 
generally available, and aids may be 
secured on a much more flexible 
basis. This both helps and compli- 
cates the coordinator’s task, since a 
good deal more advice becomes nec- 
essary as the AV supply grows. The 
coordinator must be much more fa- 
miliar with the curriculum; and, in 
addition to all of the duties carried 
out in the small school, he must ad- 
vise teachers and constantly suggest 
materials. 

As a result of the increase in audio- 
visual materials and in the develop- 
ment of unit teaching with its varied 
instructional tools. a change in coor- 
dinator personnel is becoming ap- 
parent in our state. The librarian in 
many of our elementary and high 
schools, as materials specialist for the 
building, handles a considerable part 
of the work usually considered the 
province of the audio-visual coordi- 
nator. In some cases the librarian as- 
sumes entire direction including care 
of equipment; in others, scheduling 
and ordering equipment may be left 
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to some other teacher or a book clerk. 
Previous familiarity with materials 
often contributes to the librarian’s 
success as coordinator; and training 
in many library schools now includes 
audio-visual courses. 

The principal, who often carries 
on all non-teaching functions, also 
acts as audio-visual coordinator in 
a large number of the smaller schools 
which are not in a position to release 
other staff members. 


N THE LARGE HIGH SCHOOLS in 

Portland. and in a few cases else- 
where in the state, another type of 
materials coordinator has appeared. 
Here, the complexity of instructional 
materials and the increasing depend- 
ence on them has raised the need for 
a trained professional person on the 
administrative level to coordinate all 
the programs in the building. In Port- 
land the position of curriculum vice- 
principal has been created in high 
schools and very large elementary 
schools to unify curriculum and ma- 
terials activities. (In some cities his 
title is “curriculum director” or 
“curriculum coordinator.” ) 

The necessity in these large insti- 
tutions to coordinate textbooks, li- 
brary, and AV programs with the 
rapidly growing curriculum has pro- 
duced a situation in which superior 
training and experience are vital. Be- 
cause of these needs, Portland is now 
building instructional materials cen- 
ters in the high schools with the of- 
fices of the curriculum vice-principal 
and the librarian as part of the cen- 
ter. The textbook room, the library, 
and the audio-visual room (or sec- 
tion) comprise the rest of this center. 
In addition to the curriculum vice- 
principal and librarian. a book clerk, 
library clerk, and library assistant 
make up the staff. One or more con- 
ference rooms are provided with lis- 
tening and viewing equipment so that 
the individual student and teacher 
may use the records and filmstrips 
housed there. 

In large schools a teacher is very 
often designated as audio-visual co- 
ordinator with particular duties in 
the management and training of stu- 
dent operators, but with little other 
connection with the materials pro- 
gram. The mechanics of ordering and 
distribution are usually carried on by 
a book clerk. The emergence of a pro- 


fessional materials team has been 


favorably received by teachers and 
may well be the pattern of the future. 

The extent to which television will 
affect the audio-visual coordinator’s 
position in Oregon is difficult to fore- 
cast. If we approach a situation where 
a great deal of direct teaching is at- 
tempted on television, such as has 
been suggested in the Stoddard plan, 
some type of coordination would 
have to be established. Experience 
with radio coordinators would indi- 
cate that since mechanics play a small 
part in radio and television reception, 
more time could be spent by the co- 
ordinator on promotion. 

Typically, radio-television coordi- 
nators in Oregon have distributed 
program schedules and _ utilization 
materials to teachers in the building. 
Since radio and television programs 
are centrally prepared and not direct- 
ly related to each teacher’s program 
(at least not at present), materials 
for station use are easily prepared; 
and since all teachers are able to op- 
erate the radio and television sets, no 
necessity for student operators exists. 

Many years of experience with 
KBPS ( Portland’s public school radio 
station) and KOAC (State System of 
Higher Education) have indicated 
that more, rather than fewer, audio- 
visual aids are used in connection 
with radio as a teaching tool. To the 
extent that television is an instruc- 
tional aid and not a method of teach- 
ing. the same situation will probably 
ensue. 


Regardless of Title 


The duties of the AV coordinator 
are changing with education’s rapid 
progress. This is a time in which in- 
structional materials of all kinds are 
expanding in quantity and gaining in 
quality. The pioneer period is over; 
most teachers now receive audio- 
visual training as part of their prep- 
aration. However. the increasing 
pressure for academic effort will have 
its effect and the many new devices 
may well bring about a need for more 
special training. 

The advent of the trained curricu- 
lum director in individual schools and 
school systems will doubtless change 
appreciably the coordinator role. But, 
whatever his title, the person in 
charge of audio-visual aids within the 
building will still be the vital agent 
in the program’s success. 
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Strong Trends to 


entralization 


S THE QUALITY of instruction im- 
A proves in Florida—so does the in- 
structional materials program. Teach- 
ers, supervisors, and administrators 
demand it. 

Watching children swarm over the 
school library or materials center — 
sometimes a whole class at a time — 
reading, looking, previewing, search- 
ing the card catalog, it must occur to 
the observer that the scene before 
him in many ways reflects the change 
over the years in teaching methods 
and teacher-pupil demands. 

Take as an example a fourth-grade 
class in a fairly typical Florida school 
where the library is an integral part 
of the instructional program. The 
class is studying China; committees 
have been selected with the aid of the 
teacher for specific assignments. Now 
all the children are on their way to 
the library where they and the class 
room teacher join the librarian who 
is the materials specialist. 

To bolster information from th: 
encyclopedia in the classroom, the 
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by Audrey Newman 


children find books containing fac- 
tual material; others with stories 
about China and Chinese people. 
Maps and globes help the fourth- 
grader locate China among the earth’s 
nations and tell him something about 
its terrain and climate. The vertical 
file yields up pictures, clippings, and 
magazine articles to further entice the 
fourth-grade mind. 

The children themselves have 
learned to use the card catalog, 
which, as the teacher has explained 
to them, will unlock doors to the 
sights and sounds of China. Records 
and tapes of Chinese music are listed 
there: filmstrips and even dolls 
dressed like Chinese children. 

The card catalog exhausted, the li- 
brarian has even more sources for the 
children to explore; lists of films, 
filmstrips, and other materials that 
she can borrow from the county ma- 
terials center, from universities, and 
from the Florida General Extension 
Division in Gainesville. She also 
shows them cards listing names of 
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people in the town who will, if asked, 
come to the classroom to tell about 
visits to China. Some of them are 
Chinese, themselves, or Japanese. 

Perhaps this is not the story of 
every Florida fourth grade, but nei- 
ther is it unique as an example of 
Florida’s concept of a unified ap- 
proach to instructional materials. For 
the most part, teachers and school 
children in Florida find it frustrating 
to divorce audio-visual from other 
types of teaching materials. Thus the 
pattern of administering instruction- 
al materials as it has evolved in Flor- 
ida calls for a centralized source of 
printed and audio-visual materials in 
sufficient quantity to enrich all phases 
of the curriculum and to provide lei- 
sure reading, hobbies, and informa- 
tion of all types. 


HIS PATTERN is an outgrowth of 
‘ten usage which dates back 
at least as far as 1943 when the 
Florida State Department of Educa- 
tion published its Library Manual for 
Florida Schools. On page 3 the man- 
ual states: “The integrated curricu- 
lum in schools today requires that 
boys and girls and teachers have ac- 
cess to a wide variety of supple- 
mentary materials, such as books, 
magazines, pamphlets, maps, _pic- 
tures, and other visual aids. When- 
ever possible, all such materials in a 
school should be organized into a 
centralized library. . . .” 

Since 1947 certification regula- 
tions have required knowledge of 
printed and audio-visual materials 
for persons administering an instruc- 
tional materials program of any type. 

Other State Department of Educa- 
tion publications stress the unified 
concept. Bulletin 22C, The Materials 
Center (1955) is a publication de- 
signed to offer help in choosing, ad- 
ministering, and using all types of 
instructional materials. The 1957 
Standards for Accreditation of Flor- 
ida Schools includes a section en- 
titled “Minimum Library or Mate- 
rials Center Organization—Elemen- 
tary and Secondary.” This section 
states in part: “The elementary and 
secondary school libraries and the 
county materials center shall be the 
centers for the dissemination of 
printed and audio-visual materials 
other than textbooks and those spe- 
cialized tools of instruction used only 
on an area basis.” 


This is not to imply, however, that 
there is any one pattern of instruc- 
tional materials programs in Florida. 
Every school and every county has 
some audio-visual materials ana 
equipment with somebody in charge. 
Small elementary schools often have 
rotating classroom libraries with 
the audio-visual materials and equip- 
ment housed and _ administered 
through the principal’s office by the 
principal or by a classroom teacher. 
Medium-sized secondary schools and 
approximately one third of the ele- 
mentary schools have at least one 
person qualified and certified to ad- 
minister all instructional materials 
through the library or school mate- 
rials center. Large secondary schools 
normally employ two persons quali- 
fied and certified in all instructional 
materials. Frequently the division of 
duties is by type of material; some- 
times the division is by subject mat- 
ter. 

This overall pattern is supple- 
mented at times by the addition of 
a part-time audio-visual chairman 
who trains student projectionists and 
keeps the equipment in good working 
order. Schools usually provide audio- 
visual materials and equipment as 
well as film-booking facilities through 
the school materials center. 

The size of the facility, the quan- 
tity of materials, and the number of 
professional and non-professional 
employees vary with the size of the 
school and the vision and enthusiasm 
of the school personnel. 


Supplemental Centers 


School libraries or materials cen- 
ters in Florida are supplemented by 
county materials centers. The sup- 
plementation of materials might be 
through loan of films, filmstrips, re- 
cordings, audio-visual equipment, 
book collections, pamphlets or mod- 
els. School holdings usually deter- 
mine their borrowing needs. Mate- 
rials and services offered by county 
centers are determined at the local 
level with assistance from a county 
committee. 

The person in charge of the county 
materials center usually carries the 
title of Supervisor of Instructional 
Materials and is qualified and cer- 
tified in supervision and in adminis- 
tration of instructional materials. 
This supervisor administers the 


(Continued on page 159) 
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ASSACHUSETTS 


by Irving Galis 


TUDENTS entering Lynn English 
High School are given the op- 
portunity to join the Projectionists’ 
Club. After an initial program of 
training in the use of all equipment 
in the department of audio-visual 
aids, the successful student is issued 
a membership card and felt shoulder 
patch in school colors. 

This designates him as a trainee 
projectionist. His next objective is 
to successfully operate the l6mm 
sound projector in the classroom not 
less than six times. He must also op- 
erate filmstrips and slide projectors. 
tape recorder, record player. and 
other equipment. 

Upon satisfactory completion of 
these requirements. and a brief retest 
on operation and simple maintenance 
of all equipment, the trainee projec- 
tionist is eligible to receive his rating 
as second-class projectionist. 

Normally he stays at this rating 
for one school year, then moves up 
to become first-class projectionist in 
charge of club operations and depart- 
ment activities. The two chief projec- 
tionists (seniors only) are selected 
by the coordinator on the basis of 
dependability, willingness to serve. 
knowledge of club equipment and op- 
erations. and scholastic standing. 

To offset a tendency among stu- 
dents to lose incentive after earning 


Mr. Galis is coordinator of audio-visual 
aids for the Lynn English High School. 
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their second-class projectionist card, 
a table of organization was set up 
(see accompanying chart). Each pro- 
jectionist, depending on his rating, 
ability. and interest, is placed in 
charge of training in one of the vari- 
ous specialties in department opera- 
tions. Competition among specialists 
often arises, spurring each to great- 
er effort. The basic purpose is to 
serve the school more efficiently. but 
each projectionist learns in addition 
the value of cooperation, responsibil- 
ity. thoroughness, patience, and team 
spirit. and experiences the sense of 
worthwhile accomplishment and rec- 
ognition. 

As can be seen from the chart. 


School and Student 


equipment and maintenance groups 
work directly under the chief pro- 
jectionist in charge of training, and 
evaluation and booking groups under 
the chief in charge of scheduling. 
(ll others. those in charge of special 
events, the visual aids room, Projec- 
tionist Club activities, etc.. are di- 
rectly supervised by the coordinator, 

The results of this type of organi- 
zation are increased efficiency and 
value for everyone concerned. The 
program gains stability through rea- 
sonable goals and limits for each 
member: the members themselves 
achieve a sense of worth through 
competitively derived accomplish- 
ments. 


Dept. of Audio-Visual Aids|Lynn English High School 


TABLE OF ORGANIZATION 
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Budding Audio-Visualists 


Prove their Mettle 


Olwyn O’Connor 


rapidly growing collection of 
films plus adequate equipment 
to operate them sometimes poses a 
projectionist problem for the audio- 
visual department. This at any rate 
was the case in Schenectady where 
650 sound films reflect our growth 
since the 1930’s when our collection 
held some 30 to 40 silent films. Find- 
ing operators then was no problem: 
one teacher was assigned to all 26 
schools—carrying the projector with 
him. 
However, when film showing be- 
came an everyday occurrence with 
at least one projector to every school 


The author is assistant in the curricu- 
lum materials center, Schenectady pub- 
lic schools. 
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and facilities for daily pickup and 
delivery, the Schenectady audio- 
visual department was hard put to 
find a staff of trained operators. 

Progressing through trial and 
error, like most audio-visual depart- 
ments, we tried and abandoned the 
use of classroom teachers. A student 
projectionist club on the secondary 
level was then organized as an ex- 
periment to free the teachers for the 
more professional aspects of inte- 
grating the film with the curriculum. 
The AV staff met with prospective 
club members to teach them the in- 
tricacies of cleaning and threading 
the projector and how to meet the 
pitfalls that sometimes beset the op- 
erator. The policy now is to subject 
applicants to a test in two parts: 
written, and actual manipulation of 
the machine. Upon successful com- 
pletion he is awarded a projectionist 
certificate honored in any Schenec- 
tady school. 

As in many other school systems, 
the method met with the enthusiasm 
of students and teachers, the mechan- 
ically inclined among the former 
seizing upon the opportunity to make 
practical use of their ability. 

This solved the problem at the sec- 
ondary level: but what about the ele- 
mentary grades? Here, with some 
reservations, we began a_ project 
which we believed to be somewhat 
of an innovation in the audio-visual 


field: training interested youngsters 
from the upper elementary grades to 
serve as projectionists. As the orien- 
tation program advanced we were 
increasingly surprised and pleased to 
find these youthful projectionists 
doing a reliable job. 

Next year we hope to take both 
clubs a step further in the audio-vis- 
ual field. As a result of their ques- 
tions, we plan to schedule a half-day 
visit to the department. By this means 
we expect to strengthen their inter- 
est and respect for materials by the 
following measures: 


@ Demonstrating on what bases ma- 
terial is selected—curriculum needs, 
changing world. etc. 


@ Indicating how materials are cata- 
loged and housed to make them read- 
ily available. 


@ Stressing the necessity of costly 
repair to equipment and materials 
when carelessly handled. 


@ Previewing, discussing, and eval- 
uating a film. 


@ Adding the festivities of a party 
to the educational experience by serv- 
ing coke and cookies. 


It is our firm belief that these 
trained students can accomplish more 
as “AV advertisers” or “public rela- 
tions personnel” than can twice their 
number of educators. 
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Coordinator 


by Mendel Sherman 


if A progress report of the DAVI Committee concerned with 
: the training and experience needed by the audio-visual 
building coordinator. 


PURPOSE of the Committee is to make recommenda- 


tions regarding the training and experience required of 


building coordinators. In order to accomplish this purpose, 
each Committee member made an analysis of the coordinator 
job; the resulting activities were submitted to the chairman 
who consolidated them under the nine major categories 
printed below. Each Committee member was then requested 
to develop certain major categories assigned him and asked 
to indicate the skills, understandings, and other competen- 
cies needed to perform the activities involved. This list be- 
came the basis for determining the requirements recom- 
mended at the end of this article. Listed below are the nine 
major categories of activities. 


General Management and Coordination 
of the AV Program 
1. Works closely with the central audio-visual agency of the school 


system if there is one, and with the principal and other profes- 
sional staff members including the school ! 


librarian. 


4 2. Provides leadership in the development and long-range planning 
of the audio-visual program within the school. This includes 
the physical plant. 
3. Establishes a faculty committee (representatives of all depart- 
ments or grade levels) to act in an advisory capacity to formu- 
=% late instructiona! policies and evaluate the program. 


g, receiving, distributing, main- 
taining and returning equipment and materials. 


4. Organizes a system for selecting 
5. Reports the use of equipment and materials. 


Curricular Integration of Materials and Experiences 


1. Helps teachers in his building select and procure materials 
suited to the instructional program. 


2. Helps the classroom teacher practice audio-visual techniques in 
accordance with procedures approved by the principal and 
other supervisors concerned 

3. Works closely with the librarian to provide a variety of inte- 
grated materials 

4. Surveys community resources — field trips, source persons, mu- 
seum and local television and radio offerings. 

5. Serves as a member of curriculum planning committees and as 
a consultant on materials to help prepare sample units. 


In-Service Education (also dissemination 

of information) 

1. Teaches or organizes in-service courses, workshops and _ insti 
tutes for teachers and supervisors covering basic classroom 
and auditorium instructional practice with audio-visual means 


2. Plans and conducts group conferences of teachers and super 
visors. 


3. Prepares publications, displays, exhibits and audio-visual teac! 
er training materials. 


4. Visits classes, when appropriate or when invited, to assist teac: 
ers in classroom utilization problems. 


5. Demonstrates applications of audio-visual resources and me! 
ods. 
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6. Disseminates current information about resources, methods and 
special events relevant to professional growth and to classroom 
applications. 


Production 


1. Coordinates school bulletin board displays and display area. 

2. Presents plans and helps develop a room as a workshop for 
local production of materials with equipment purchased, rent- 
ed, or borrowed from audio-visual department of the school 
system, or from community sources. 

3. Helps individual staff members and groups in the workshop 
and, when practical, in in-service staff meetings. 

4. Gathers a supply of books, bulletins, pamphlets, and drawings, 
on production of various devices and makes them available 
to teachers interested in preparing materials. 

5. Finds and makes readily available to staff members a large 
number of projected audio-visuals on production of materials. 
(Teachers will often acquire new production skills as they use 
materials in the classroom.) 

6. Helps fellow staff members make tape recordings of schoo! and 
community events, also of classroom activities that will have 
value for re-hearing. 

7. Helps prepare or arrange radio and television programs. 

8. Secures photographie equipment and supplies and helps teach- 
ers get pictures of teaching and learning situations and other 
school activities that will have value for study later. Where 
the work itself is too complicated, makes arrangements with 
other school er commercial agencies. 

9. Assists the principal and other staff members in preparing ex- 
hibits and dramatic productions. 


Student Assistant Program 


1. Helps train student assistant to eperate and care for equipment; 
assist in general management of the audio-visual program; 
prepare audio-visual teaching materials. 


2. Organizes and manages an audio-visual student assistants’ corps. 


Community Relations 

1. Assists community groups in the selection aud utilization of 
audio-visual materials for their programs. 

2. Provides the community with information about the audio- 
visual program. 

3. Helps the prineipal prepare material for interpretation of the 
school program to the community. 


4. Makes arrangements with local newspapers to take pictures of 
schoo! activities with local news value. 


wn 


. Speaks to community groups about audio-visual instruction and 
the needs for an adequate program. 

6. Develops and maintains channels of communications with school 

stafl, administration, and the community by means of bulle- 

tins, news letters and conferences, 


The Physical Plant 


1. Helps determine needs for adapting the school building for 
optimum use of audio-visual materials. 

2. Supplies information, advice and assistance about classroom 
specifications fer: lighting and light control; ventilation; pro- 
jection screens; electrical outlets; storage for equipment and 
materials: work space; installation of TV and radio outlets. 

3. Supplies advice and supervision for the auditorium and PA sys- 
tem. 


4. Sets up a catalog file on sources of materials for purchase or 
rent. 


Equipment 

|. Assists the principal and teachers in determining equipment 
needs. 

2. Helps establish a priority list of desired equipment and mate- 
rials. 

- Evaluates and selects new equipment with the assistance of the 
faculty. 

' Supervises maintenance of equipment and makes some minor 
repairs. 

~ Keeps inventory of all audio-visual equipment and major mate- 
rials in the school. 


‘valuates equipment and recommends trading in of old equip- 
ment. 
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7. Calls new equipment to the attention of the faculty and ar- 
ranges for demonstration. 


8. Studies recommended lists of equipment and suggests adapta- 
tions for local needs. 


9. Helps determine which materials shai! be purchased and which 
rented. 


10. Keeps materials up to date. 


11. Develops a plan for, and supervises the evaluation of materials 
in the school. 


12. Keeps a report on the use of equipment. 


Provides leadership in the evaluation 
of the audio-visual program 


SKILLS AND UNDERSTANDINGS have been partially determined; 
some of them are stated in the general terms of the “activi- 
ties,” such as “skill in integrating AY materials with the 
instructional program,” “skill in organizing an AV student 
assistants’ program,” and “skill in organizing a system for 
procurement, distribution, and maintenance of materials and 
equipment.” More specifically, the committee has determined 
that audio-visual coordinator should: 

1. Know and appreciate curriculum construction in general; 
and in particular, the instructional program in his school. 

2. Understand the contribution that AV materials and experi- 
ences can make to the learning process. Should also be 
familiar with up-to-date information on AV _ materials, 
equipment resources, and activities in the field. 

3. Be able te work with teachers, individually and in groups, 
to help them use AV materials effectively. This includes 
skill in giving demonstrations and encouraging others to 
use demonstration techniques. 

4. Possess leadership qualities for working with teachers, 
school administrators, community groups. 

5. Be able to operate equipment and teach others to operate 
it. (This skill involves some knowledge of electronics. ) 

6. Know the plant requirements for effective use of AV. 

7. Be able to prepare and document an AV budget and an- 
nual report. 

8. Be skilled in one or more aspects of the audio-visual pro- 
gram such as radio, television, electronics, preparation of 
materials, or setting up an AV program. 

By no means complete, the foregoing list will be reconsid- 
ered and modified at future meetings. It is not probable, 
however, that future deliberations will materially affect the 
experience and education requirements listed below. 

The education and exper’ence needed by the coordinator 
will be provided by several sources: one, in-service education 
in school systems which have audio-visual directors; another, 
colleges and universities. The committee has not specified 
sources for the competencies recommended, since these will 
vary with every situation. Required courses are listed at 
three levels—required, recommended, and suggested. The 
committee decided also to differentiate small, medium, and 
large schools, even though it can be argued that similar com- 
petencies are needed by coordinators in schools of all sizes. 


IN ADDITION TO THREE YEARS of successful teaching experi- 
ence, the Committee tentatively recommends the following 
or their equivalents: 

SMALL ScHoots (10 OR LESS CLASSROOMS ) 

Required: A basic course in utilization of AV materials 
Recommended: Classroom integration of AV materials 


Suggested: Other courses concerned with local production, 
broadcasting, administration, theory of commu- 
nication or curriculum construction 

(Continued on page 164) 
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The Coordinator's Reference Shelf 


HE ABILITY of the audio-visual 
to locate information 
efficiently spurs the instructional ma- 
terials program. The unending in- 
quiries which face the coordinator 
daily in servicing the needs of teach- 
ers can be effectively disposed of by 
having the sources which supply an- 
swers readily at hand. Few schools 
can afford to stock all printed data 
relating to audio-visual education. 
but a wise choice of basic references 
and a continuous program of revision 
and acquisition of books, pamphlets, 
and other publications can provide 
the coordinator with the necessary 
tools for finding information. 


Films and Filmstrips 


Besides the catalogs of audio-visual 
materials available from the city or 
regional audio-visual center of which 
the school is a part, the Educational 
Film Guide, with its supplements. is, 
or should be in every school having 
an audio-visual coordinator or direc- 
tor. The last bound volume (1953) 
and the cumulated issues is the start- 
ing point in tracking down informa- 
tion, on purchase, rental, cataloging. 
and physical description of most of 
the films used in schools. The H. W. 
Wilson Company now announces an 
extended supplement service. In the 
fall of 1958 all paper-bound cumula- 
tions will be combined in a five-year 
revised cumulation, covering the pe- 
riod from 1954-58. The cost, $10, will 
bring to your shelves a bound volume 
(hard cover) containing approxi- 
mately 1000 pages to facilitate the 
searching of film information. 

Likewise indispensable in its field, 
the Filmstrip Guide has undergone 
revision. A four-year revised cumula- 
tion (bound) was announced for 
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publication in April. The Guide can 
be secured under an “extended sup- 
plement service” through 1962 for a 
fee of $14. Both Guides are published 
by H. W. Wilson Company, 950 Uni- 
versity Ave., New York 52. 

Different in format, but vitally 
valuable, are the evaluation cards of 
the Educational Film Library Asso- 
ciation, 250 West 57th St., New York 
19. Through a subscription member- 
ship (cost is on a sliding scale) the 
audio-visual coordinator can secure, 
along with other publications, the 
index cards of this organization 
which supply all technical data re- 
garding films, as well as descriptive 
notes and evaluative comments on 
new films made by cooperating com- 
mittees of teachers. 

A reference file of older films can 
be acquired by members through 
purchasing cards for films previously 
appraised. While the evaluations are 
not lengthy, their frank comments 
provide data not found in most biog- 
raphies or catalogs of films. 

In schools which have larger 
budgets. comprehensive reviews of 
educational motion pictures are avail- 
able through a subscription to Land- 
ers Film Reviews. This service man- 
aged by Bertha Landers—long active 
in audio-visual education — costs 
$28.50 per year. (Bertha Landers 
Film Reviews, 3535 Central Street. 
Kansas City 11, Mo.) Subscription 
includes a loose-leaf folder for ac- 
cumulating successive issues. Ar- 
rangements are made for the develop- 
ment of a continuing index. Issued 
monthly, the reviews contain a full 
account of the content of each film, 
together with evaluative comments 
and indications of potential use for 
all motion pictures described. 


Audio-Visual Equipment 


The Audio-Visual Equipment Man- 
ual by James D. Finn fills a gap long 
noted in the audio-visual literature. 
(Dryden Press, 110 West 57th St., 
New York 19. 1957. 363 p. $9.50.) 
While there have been directories and 
handbooks concerned with various 
types of AV equipment, no work has 
achieved the thoroughness of this 
newly published manual. It belongs 
in the library of every building co- 
ordinator, even though its cost may 
well deplete funds for purchase of 
other tools during the coming term. 
Guaranteed to be in constant use both 
by coordinator and teachers, its pres- 
ence in the laboratory will eliminate 
searching through a miscellany of 
pamphlets, manufacturer’s guides, 
textbooks, and periodical literature. 

The manual is technical, but it is 
precise, clear, and well organized, so 
that it has equal value for the ex- 
perienced audio-visual educator, as 
well as for the person with little tech- 
nical training. Despite its comprehen- 
sive treatment of many varieties of 
equipment, its format intrigues and 
pleases. With a plastic spiral binding, 
the pages stay open during instruc- 
tion periods. The paper is durable 


‘and will withstand handling by stu- 


dents. The location of data is facili- 
tated by an excellent system of tab 
indexing. The illustrations are point- 
ed and clear. The colors are purpose- 
ful as well as attractive in that they 
indicate separations in subject matter. 
It is an outstanding manual merely 
from the viewpoint of bookcraft, but 
its value to the audio-visual educator 
is equally imposing. 

The purpose of the work is ex- 

pressed by the author’s stated assump- 
tion “that the equipment and the tech- 
nical aspects of audio-visual education 
must be mastered if the goals of such 
education are to be fully achieved .. . 
The finest film in the world, a Tosca- 
‘nini recording. a colored slide of a 
Gaugin painting are all useless in the 
classroom, church. or home if they 
are not adequately projected or re- 
produced.” 

Seven major uses are indicated: 
(1) in laboratory activities in audio- 
visual courses in colleges and univer- 
sities; (2) in in-service education 
courses: (3) as a text for projection 
staffs in schools; (4) in training in- 
structors in business, industry, etc.: 
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(5) as a reference book for the 
school, church, and audio-visual cen- 
ter; (6) for reference by salesmen 
and audio-visual dealers; and (7) as 
a reference book for adult groups. Al- 
though no mention is made of its pos- 
sible use by hundreds of public li- 
braries maintaining AV services, it 
will be of invaluable assistance in 
those institutions. 


Designed to explain general prin- 
ciples and practices in the operation 
of audio-visual equipment, the manual 
does not go into pedagogical ap- 
proaches to sensory aids, nor admin- 
istration. Specifically, the equipment 
described in detail includes: (1) 
16mm sound motion picture projec- 
tors and magnetic projects; (2) film- 
strip and two-by-two slide projectors: 
(3) standard slide projectors; (4) 
overhead projectors; 
(5) opaque projectors; (6) tran- 
scription and record players: (7) 


transparency 


simple PA systems; (8) classroom 
radio receivers; (9) tape recorders: 
(10) tachistoscopes and _ projective 
reading control devices; (11) lan- 
guage master; and (12) viewpaque. 

A second basic equipment guide is 
The Audio-Visual Equipment Direc- 
tory edited by Henry C. Ruark, Jr. 
(National Audio-Visual Association. 
Fairfax, Va. 1958. 224 p. $4.25, or 
$3.75 if payment accompanies order ). 
The Directory is not new to audio- 
visual educators. having been through 
three previous editings. It is specifi- 
cally a purchaser’s guidebook to more 
than 500 models of motion picture 
projectors. filmstrip and slide pro- 
jectors. magnetic tape recorders, rec- 
ord and transcription players, screens. 
projection stands, and _ accessory 
items. With illustrations of equip- 
ment, prices, and other pertinent data, 
this manual is also a “must” on every 
school’s reference shelf. 


Other Publications Received 


Contents covered: (1) physical prop- 
erties of 2x2 slides; (2) why use 
them? (3) need for local production; 
(4) minimum, and desirable equip- 
ment and supplies; (5) techniges in 
production of color and black and 
white; (6) copying techniques; (7) 
printing black and white positive 
slides; (8) processing techniques; 
(9) mounting and binding positive 
slides; and, (10) sources of material 
and equipment. 


Techniques of Magnetic Recording, 
by Joel Tall. The Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11. 1958. 472 p. $7.95. 


Scholarly and complete are words 
which best describe Tall’s thorough 
exposition of magnetic recording. 
However, the author has treated his 
subject matter so that the uninitiated 
may well profit from a study of its 
contents. Beginning with the histori- 
cal development of the technique 
which started at the end of last cen- 
tury, the reader is quickly advanced 
to a description of the theory of mag- 
netic recording. 


With this background, the volume | 


explores in sequence: recording 
media and their manufacture, drive 
mechanisms, erasing, fundamentals of 
magnetic sound recording, recording 
sound in nature, maintenance, spuri- 
ous printing, editing, re-recording 
and copying. radio broadcasting 
practice. motion picture and _ tele- 
vision techniques, information record- 
ing. magnetic recording in the medi- 
cal field. in education, in public 
entertainment, in home use and tele- 
phone recording, legal uses and their 
limitations, and, some techniques in 
communication. A glossary and fairly 
comprehensive bibliography augment 
the usefulness of the book. 


Television in Education, by Franklin 
Dunham and others. U. S. Office 
of Education. Superintendent of 


Six significant areas are treated: 
what is being done in educational 
television: what can be done with the 
medium for adults; the enrichment 
program for schools: how a com- 
munity can plan for educational tele- 
vision; how a TV station can develop 
essential services; and exploring the 
practicability of direct teaching by 
television. 


Visual Methods in Education, by W. 
L. Sumner. (Second edition). 
Philosophical Library, 15 East 
40th St.. New York 16. 1956. 
231 p. $6. 


Although Visual Methods in Edu- 
cation has been in use since it was 
first published in 1951, this second 
edition renders a corrected and ex- 
tended volume. At first glance. the 
work appears to be a British version 
of commonly-known data on the de- 
velopment and use of audio-visual 
techniques. Actually this is a super- 
ficial reaction, easily dispelled by a 
closer scrutiny of the author's efforts. 
Sumner provides a carefully written 
analysis of the role of AV materials 
in learning and the historical develop- 
ment of audio-visual media of com- 
munication. It is so complete and 
clear, and so carefully documented, 
that to use it will prove rewarding 
for all persons interested in the au- 
dio-visual field. Instructors in AV 
courses, both pre-service and in-serv- 
ice, should find valuable background 
information. 


Museums and Our Children, by 
Charles Russell. Central Book 
Company, New York. 1956. 
338 p. 

Since the museum and its holdings 
constitute one of the important teach- 
ing aids, the wealth of information 
contained in this volume will be de- 
cidedly worthwhile for all concerned 
with instructional materials. A broad- 


> er understanding of the services of a 
Production of 2x2 Inch Sides for Public Documents, U. museum results from examining the 
- School Use, by Joe Coltharp. ernment Printing Office, Wash- chapters that deal with preparing and 
ry Visual Instruction Bureau. The ington 25, D. C. 1957. 124 p. conducting programs for school pu- 
e- University of Texas, Austin 12. 55 cents. pils. The museum services for chil- 

1958. 79 p. $2. This is the second major publica- dren, expertly outlined and discussed. 
1: “Bridges for Ideas,” a series pub- tion of the U. S. Office of Education include flat and framed materials; 
O- lished by the University of Texas, dealing with educational television. specimens and artifacts: dioramas; 
r- now presents the seventh useful man- The prior pamphlet, published in slides; filmstrips; films: recordings: 


ual in this group. Techniques are de- 
scribed for beginners as well as ama- 
teur photographers in the production 
of 2x2 slides for teaching purposes. 


1951 was revised in 1953 and again 
in 1956. This new volume presents an 
overall view of television as it relates 
to the schools in the current scene. 


planetariums; radio and television: 
and museum sales. This book should 
be examined by persons coordinating 
services of supply. 
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The Film 


with a Social Conscience 


The Princess in the Tower was pre- 
viewed in the DAVI national office last 
fall, after which the editor of Avpio- 
VisuaL INSTRUCTION requested reports 
from teachers who had used the film 
in their classrooms. Excerpts from two 
of these reports are given here along 
with the thread of the story. A third ac- 
count is printed on-the next page. The 
teachers are Pauline R. Bash, audio- 
visual coordinator, Public School 202, 
Brooklyn; and Constance G. W einstein 
and Hugh E. Gordon, Public School 
171, Queens. 


ORTRAYING a universal theme 
daily activities familiar 
to children, The Princess in the 
Tower, a new human relations film 
by the American Jewish Committee, 
depicts the loneliness of a newcomer 
in its story of an 11-year-old girl who 
adjusts to a new neighborhood. 

The film was produced by Robert 
Disraeli with an accompanying teach- 
ers guide by Rita Hochheimer, for 
many years in charge of the Bureau 
of Visual Instruction, Board of Edu- 
cation, New York City, and well 
known in DAVI. (The film is in color. 
16mm, 22 minutes. Distributed by 
Contemporary Films, Inc., 13 East 
37th Street, New York 16. Price. 
$135; rentals, $7.50 per day; $15 
per week. ) 

The heroine, first seen at home 
playing alone with her doll, is sent 
out by her mother to make friends. 
Shyly exploring the neighborhood, 
she watches children at play in typi- 
cal games on the playground, sees a 
bookish little boy mistreated by his 
companions, feels rejected and_ in 
turn rejects the friendly advances of 
a Chinese girl. 
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Finally the Singing Lady (a coun- 
selor in the park) appears and leads 
the children in a song based on the 
Rapunzel fairy tale. In the film the 
princess is a modern girl who must 
extricate herself from a tower of iso- 
lation through friendliness and the 
realization that “everybody counts 
for the person he happens to be.” The 
essence of the film is contained in this 
final song, “Everybody Counts.” 

Whereas the film depicts prejudice 
(both against non-conformists and 
ethnic and minority groups) it does 
not preach, nor attempt to leave a 
feeling of guilt. Instead it uses natural 
experiences to help youngsters de- 
velop an understanding and accept- 
ance of themselves and others. 

The film purposely begins at a slow 
pace to give children a chance to re- 
flect upon its developments. As de- 
scribed by Miss Bash: “The children 
felt that the scene of the little girl 
walking slowly through the woods 
gave her time to think and they felt 
they were doing the same, recalling 
incidents and actions of their own 
which they could and should change.” 

“Except for one short spot, there 
is no narrative. To me this increased 
the effectiveness because the music 
sets the mood and leaves each viewer 
free for his own reactions.” 

Miss Bash cautions teachers against 
showing the film without previewing 
it and insists on the use of the teach- 
ers guide. (After it was shown at a 
human relations workshop at Rut- 
gers University last summer, about 
half the comments included state- 
ments to the effect that the film should 
be shown by qualified persons and 
that its real value depends on imagi- 
native followup. ) 


Before showing the film, Miss Bash 
recalled the Rapunzel fairy tale to 
her pupils and said, “See if you can 
tell what the tower is in the picture.” 
After the showing she got these com- 
ments: “The tower is prejudice”; 
“The little girl was afraid to go out”; 
“The Puerto Rican children live in a 
tower sometimes. They do not make 
friends quickly because they can’t 
speak English.” The last remark 
brought on a discussion to the effect 
that language should not be a barrier 
to making friends. Practically all of 
the children noted that the newcomer 
didn’t want to play hopscotch with 
the little Oriental girl. When Miss 
Bash asked in what grades the film 
should be shown a Puerto Rican boy 
answered: “All grades.” 

Constance Weinstein found an op- 
portune moment to show the film to 
her class—shortly after the arrival of 
Maria from Italy. 

“Maria was assigned to a non- 
English speaking class, comprised 
predominantly of Spanish-speaking 
children,” writes Miss Weinstein. 
“The class teased Maria for her in- 
ability to speak English. They teased 
her regarding her attire. The class 
was testing Maria’s ability to fight 
back. These experiences were the pat- 
tern each child had undergone as he 
or she moved into a new neighbor- 
hood — and there had been many 
moves in their young lives.” 

The Princess in the Tower was 
ideal for this group, Miss Weinstein 
explains, because the film transcends 
language, speaking through music 
and actions understood by children 
of all nationalities. 

As follow-up activity the children 
made puppets. “Through these pup- 
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pets, whose dress was similar to each 
child’s favorite attire,” Miss Wein- 
stein writes, “the children told their 
experience upon entering a new 
neighborhood and how he or she, in 
turn, treated a newcomer. The logi- 
cal sequence, a result of understand- 
ing all the words in the song, ‘Every- 
body Counts,’ was to have the puppets 
behave in a proper manner when a 
new child moved into the neighbor- 
hood. During this entire period, it 
was most gratifying to recognize the 
change in behavior toward Maria.” 


A First-hand 
Account 


by Hugh E. Gordon 


Cucumber your 
LN father wears glasses,’ mis- 
quoted Nicky one of my 30 ten year 
olds. Although the quote was not 
quite accurate, his hostile, irritating 
tone of voice and style of delivery in- 
dicated that he was familiar with the 
type of situation which he had just 
experienced in the film The Princess 
in the Tower. 

In our school there is a relatively 
high percentage of transient children 
and many of them are afflicted with 
the emotional distress which is so 
often a part of frequent dislocation. 
' decided to expose my children to 
ais film in which a girl in a new 
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neighborhood is met first with re- 
jection, then acceptance, and see how 
they would relate this story to their 
own experiences. 


Before showing the film I asked 
where the children had _ previously 
lived and how long they had re- 
mained in each location. I was not 
surprised to discover that most of 
them had moved at least once in the 
last five years, and many had moved 
several times. I asked them how they 
felt during their first days in a new 
neighborhood. They seemed non- 
committal and not too comfortable 
about this, so I shifted the question. 

“What do you do when a new child 
moves in?” 

Now the answers began to come 
and the discussion picked up mo- 
mentum. 

“You pick a fight and see if he’s 
chicken!” 

“First you have to find out what 
kind of guy he is.” 

“Maybe he thinks he’s good or 
something if he’s a big guy.” 

“If he’s big maybe he’s a good ball- 
player; then you want him on your 
team.” 

“You've just got to watch and see 
how he acts around.” 

I said, “Suppose it’s a girl.” 

The boys considered this of no 
consequence, so the girls took over. 

“How does she dress? That’s how 
I can tell.” 

“Sometimes a new girl just butts 
in and acts too smart.” 

“If she has a nice doll maybe I'll 
go and ask if I can look at it, and 
then we'll make friends.” 

“This new girl, she doesn’t talk to 
anybody and they don’t talk to her 
just like when I first moved in and 
then after a while somebody talks to 
you and you make friends—then it’s 
all right.” 

At this point the children began to 
tell about their own situations and 
feelings. With few exceptions, dislo- 
cation for them had been a harrow- 
ing experience. Now that I knew that 
the problem had been clearly deline- 
ated, I felt that they were ready to 
see the film. 

During the course of the film there 
were subdued exclamations of humor 
and recognition as children noted 
various incidents which seemed pe- 
culiarly familiar to them. After the 
showing. in our discussion the chil- 
dren brought out the following points: 


@ The film is most plausible and true 
to life. 


@ The problem is an important one 
to children. 


@ The music is especially useful in 
enhancing the mood and the action. 


@ The photography is realistic and 
unobstrusive. 


@ The new girl was lucky to have 
“the nice lady” help her to make 
friends, but she probably would have 
done so eventually by herself. 


@ The film is worth seeing again at 
some time in the not-too-distant fu- 
ture. 


@ The most important part of the 
film is the song, “Everybody Counts” 
and that I as the teacher should im- 
mediately set about obtaining the 
words and music in order to teach 
them to the class. 


About a month later The Princess 
in the Tower was once again avail- 
able. This time, when the children in 
the movie sang the song, my children 
sang right along with them. Some de- 
tails which we had missed the first 
time around were mentioned and 
discussed. The fact that the rejection 
was mutual was now noticed in a 
scene in which the “new girl” re- 
fuses an offer on the part of a group 
of children to play “pottsy” with 
them. 

After this second showing I felt 
that my children had gained a very 
sharp insight into their own feelings 
and behavior in relation to acceptance 
and rejection of other children and 
of other children’s reactions to them- 
selves. 

They agreed that in understanding 
the problem, they would be better able 
to cope with similar problems in their 
own lives. A few of them indicated a 
desire to investigate more carefully 
the phenomenon of rejection of any- 
one who was different either in be- 
havior or appearance. After awhile it 
became quite apparent that the prob- 
lem of adjusting to a new neighbor- 
hood was only a small aspect of the 
very much larger problem of social 
conscience and responsibility. We felt 
that, not only had we enjoyed a 
worthwhile experience, but we had 
also opened up new areas of learning 
in the field of social behavior. 
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FILMS FOR TEACHERS 


Two teacher education films show- 
ing elementary school classes, one 
focusing on individualization in read- 
ing and the other on group instruc- 
tion with piano keyboard, are avail- 
able from the BuREAU OF PUBLICA- 
TIONS, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUM- 
BIA UNIVERSITY, 525 West 120th St., 
New York 27. 

Keyboard Experiences in Class- 
room Music (20 min, b-w, $75) 
shows a third grade class and teacher 
during a “music period” after ap- 
proximately six weeks’ experience 
with instruction on the keyboard. 
Indicates what the teacher who has 
had assistance from the school music 
consultant can do for her pupils in 
building rich music experiences re- 
lated to the keyboard. In one well 
organized music period the keyboard 
is used with familiar songs, with 
other instruments to accompany a 
dance song, with a new song, and 
in combination with other instru- 
ments. The purpose of the film is 
to help both classroom teachers and 
music consultants visualize purpose 
and plan variety and resourcefulness. 
A 12-page guide includes specific dis- 
cussion suggestions for use with dif- 
ferent audiences: pre-service, ele- 
mentary teachers workshop, music 
consultants, private music teacher, 
and parent-teacher meeting. 


Individualizing Reading Instruc- 
tion in the Classroom (20 min, b-w, 
$90). The film revolves around a 
first-grade activity period, but the 
focus is primarily on the way in 
which each of four pupils has time 
during this well-planned period to 
read alone with the teacher. Each 
reads from a book of his choice, at 
his interest level and speed. The au- 
dience can see some of the ways in 
which the teacher personalizes with 
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comments, helps, suggestions, record 
keeping, and special attention. 

Also evident are the classroom or- 
ganization, cooperative planning, de- 
velopment of independent work hab- 
its, and physical setting which make 
it possible for the teacher to conduct 
individualized reading concurrent 
with other creative group activities. 
Although the sound track is poor in 
spots, the film has more than enough 
reality to stimulate discussion on the 
reading focus, as well as on the class 
organization and variety of activities. 


Other University Films from . . . 


UNIVERSITY OF Mississippr Con- 
TINUATION CENTER, University, Mis- 
Sissippi: 

Color Lithography — An Art Me- 
dium, (32 min, color). Gives a better 
understanding of the techniques used 
by a competent artist to produce rich 
and handsome prints. The step-by- 
step procedures clearly demonstrate 
the basic skills. The evaluations and 
experimentation with color empha- 
size the relation of choice to results. 
Consumers as well as creators of fine 
art will enjoy this truly beautiful 
film. Preview prints are available. 


INDIANA AUDIO-VISUAL DEPARTMENT, 
Indiana University, Bloomington: 


Handmade Materials for Projec- 
tion (800-ft, color). If you have ever 
taught a course in Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation you will welcome this well- 
designed and photographed teacher 
education film. It covers the prepara- 
tion of transparent, translucent and 
opaque material and such media as 
ink, grease pencil, and water colors. 
Of special interest is the sequence 
that demonstrates how one may 
transfer a full color magazine picture 
to acetate by rubber cement and 
water process. The narration is ex- 
ceptionally lucid and moves at a 


cadence that adds much to the un- 
derstanding of the processes demon- 
strated. $75 and $150. 


Wayne University, Audio-Visual 
Consultant Bureau, Detroit: 

Gregory Learns to Read (1100 ft, 
color) was produced as a coopera- 
tive venture with the Detroit schools, 
Arthur Gates and William S. Gray 
acting as consultants. The film re- 
views the techniques employed to de- 
velop experience stories, the develop- 
ment of chart stories, and the intro- 
duction and use of pre-primers with 
the beginning reader. The extension 
of story work into upper grades, use 
of flash cards to test mastery, devel- 
opment of phonics, and practice in 
structural analysis interprets well in 
a modern setting the varied activities 
that are involved in learning to read 
competently. This film will be of 
value to the teacher training pro- 
gram, the reading supervisor, and the 
school administrator who may wish 
to demonstrate to adult audiences 
how we teach children to read. 


CINEMA DEPARTMENT. UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: 


Good Speech for Gary (22 min, 
b-w, color, $100 and $195) is the 
‘story of Gary, a second grader with 
a speech defect. Shows his home en- 
vironment, his difficulty adjusting to 
school, and the speech program 
planned for him. Suitable for class- 
es in speech, education, and speech 
education. Can be used as basis for 
discussion of: the importance of the 
family and its attitudes toward help- 
ing the child who wants to com- 
municate; the team approach in 
speech therapy; and, the necessity 
of the school’s planning a program 
for the handicapped child. 


Navy Film from . . . 


U.S. Navy recruiting stations (see 
your nearest office for free loan 


copies. ) : 


Navy Men is a 30-minute Eastman 
color documentary showing how men 
are prepared for careers in today’s 
modern navy. Traditions that go back 
to the War of 1812 are reviewed and 
contrasted with the training received 
by today’s recruit. The film follows 
the life of a new enlistee from “re- 
porting in” to his “graduation” nine 
weeks later. Teenagers who face the 
prospect of military service and 
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young men considering a service ca- 
reer will find this well-produced and 
edited film a challenging experience. 


Filmstrips from . . . 


Younc AMERICA FILMS section of 
McGraw-Hill Textfilms, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York City 36: 


Your Federal Government Series 
(6 colored filmstrips and manual) is 
a well-planned series that can be in- 
tegrated with standard textbooks used 
by teachers of civics, American gov- 
ernment and American history. Ex- 
cellent graphic devices will replace 
many of the unwieldy charts and 
bothersome blackboard sketches com- 
monly used. Titles are The Federal 
Government, The Legislative Branch, 
The Executive Branch, The Judicial 
Branch, How A Bill Becomes A Law, 
and Our Capital City. $30 per series. 


Jam Hanpy ORGANIZATION, 2821 East 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11: 


People and Goods Travel (series of 
6 filmstrips in color). Young children 
learning about various methods of 
transportation will find much to talk 
about after viewing these. Modern 
photos plus realistic settings make 
them useful in the primary and lower 
program. Titles: Air- 
planes, The Passenger Train, The 
Freight Train, Buses, Trucks, and 
Boats and Ships. $5.25 each; $30 per 


set. 


elementary 


(series of 6 
filmstrips in color). Emphasized for 
each American” are his 
growing-up experiences and his con- 
tribution to American life. Straight- 
forward and analytical reports are 
given on Thomas A. Edison, The 
Wright Brothers, George Washington 
Carver, Alexander Graham Bell, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Jane Ad- 
dams. $5.75 each and $31.50 per 


series. 


Famous Americans 


“famous 


Timetelling Aid 

How To Tell Time, by Jane Werner 
Watson. Simon and Schuster, 630 
Sth Ave., New York. 22 p. 25 
cents. (A Little Golden Activity 
Book. ) 


A unique book on how to tell time 
with a paper clock that has movable 
hands. There are illustrations with 
explanatory sentences of the time- 
telling devices used through history. 
The story itself is instructive and will 
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(1) Snap it... see it! (2) Slip it into a mount, and (3) project it as big as you want. 


Polaroid Corporation Announces 


Polaroid Corporation has perfected a film 
which produces black-and-white slides right 
in a regular Polaroid Land Camera. Just click 
the shutter and two minutes later you have a 
slide ready for projection. 


The complete system includes the standard 
Polaroid Land Camera, the film, mounts, pro- 
jector, plus a versatile Copymaker that lets 
you make slides from any textbook, existing 
photograph, charts, graphs and titles. You can 
speed teaching by making slides of laboratory 
setups, students in action, and on field trips. 
Test material can even be projected in lighted 
classrooms during exams. 


Two sizes are available—2\% x 2%, and 
3% x4 for use in existing “lantern slide” 
projectors. 


QUICK, EASY WAY TO MAKE SLIDES 


Now with a standard Polaroid Land Camera, you can make 
slides in a classroom or lab, and project them immediately. 


These slides cost about 4% as much as con- 
ventional slides. But the real saving is in the 
time and effort that it takes to put any 
picture on the screen. 


Send in this coupon for detailed infor- 
mation, plus a case history of how one 
teacher uses these new on-the-spot slides. 


Polaroid Corporation 
Dept. AV 5. - Cambridge 39, Mass. 
Please send me detailed information on the 
new Polaroid transparency system. 


NAME. 


SCHOOL, 


ADORESS, 


i 
POSITION, 


appeal to children. Although the book 
will have to be read to preschool chil- 
dren, first-graders should be able to 
read it by themselves. 


Lesson Plan 


Teacher’s Lesson Plan for Harbrace 
Filmstrips to accompany You 
and Science, by Paul Brandwein 
and Alexander Joseph. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., New York. 1957. 
96 p. Free with each filmstrip 


order in this series. 


The lesson plans for all eight units 
present a detailed analysis beside a 
black and white reproduction of each 
frame, with suggestions for discus- 
sion and classroom use of the frame. 
There are outlines of introductory 
preparation which is advisable before 
showing the individual film strips. 
Follow-up questions are suggested. 
The presentation makes it possible 
for teachers to plan an entire class- 
room analysis without having to pro- 
ject the filmstrip in advance. 
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CAVEA Studies New Values 


Albert Mathers, superintendent of 
schools at New Canaan, was main 
speaker at the 18th annual meeting of 
the Connecticut Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion Association April 12 at the Univer- 
sity of Bridgeport. The conference 
theme, “A Critical Appraisal of the 
Application of AV Materials in the Cur- 
riculum,” emphasized the newer values 
of AV materials gained through recent 
educational developments. 

Workshops were conducted in these 
areas: Polaroid photography; hand- 
made lantern slides and overhead pro- 
jector; controlled reader; script writ- 
ing and tape recording; stick figures 
drawing; and dry mounting of pictures 
and dioramas. 

David M. Silverstone was program 
chairman. 


lowa Has Broad Program 


Problems for discussion at the lowa 
Audio-Visual Conference in March were 
grouped into these six areas of interest: 
(1) in-service education; (2) school- 
room design; (3) the place of an in- 
structional materials center in the 
school; (4) the future of audio-visual 
education in lowa: (5) what will be 
the effect of ETV on the utilization of 
such materials as sound motion pic- 
tures and filmstrips? what preparations 
should schools be making? and (6) 
teacher education. 

Chairmen of the discussion groups 
were Forest J. Moore, lowa State De- 
partment of Public Instruction; C. F. 
Schropp, Des Moines public schools: 
Robert Paulson, Iowa State Teachers 
College; John Dahl, Simpson College; 
James Davis, WOI-TV, Iowa State Col- 
lege; and Delinda Roggensack. Cornell 
College. 

J. J. McPherson, Wayne State Uni- 
versity, was guest speaker. The lowa 
Audio-Visual Conference is sponsored 
by the Iowa Center for Continuation 
Study, State University of Iowa, in co- 
operation with the Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion Association of Iowa. 


New Officers in Georgia 


Miss Norma Oliver of Newman is 
new president of the Audio-Visual Af- 


. filiate of the Georgia Education Asso- 


ciation; Mrs. Pauline D. Smith, College 
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Park, is vice-president; C. Q. Pinkerton, 
Monroe, secretary; and Albert Cox, 
Atlanta, treasurer. Maurice Mitchell of 
EBF addressed the Georgia affiliate at 
their annual convention itt March. 


Texas Leadership Conference 


TEXAVED’s second annual Leader- 
ship Conference to be held in Austin 
May 9-10 will have as its theme, “Ex- 
panding Professional Horizons” and as 
its resource leader, Arthur H. Moehl- 
man, professor of history and philoso- 
phy of education at the University of 
Texas. Dr. Moehlman has also served 
this year as instructor of the state-wide 
TV series in teacher education, Adven- 
tures in Eduaction. 

The Leadership Conference, differing 
somewhat from TEXAVED’s annual fall 
meeting is designed primarily to expand 
the leadership qualities of those having 
audio-visual leadership responsibilities 
in public schools or in colleges and uni- 
versities. It is also open to “those who 
have a genuine desire to become pro- 
fessional leaders in the audio-visual 
field and who have a strong desire to 
broaden their conceptual horizons as 
professional educators.” 

Conference Chairman Alvin B. Cog- 
dill of the Bureau of Visual Instruc- 
tion at the University of Texas stresses 
that “a conscientious effort will be made 
at the Conference to avoid discussing 
the ‘nuts and bolts’ routine of an audio- 


visual program, and instead to develop 
guidelines in expanding professional 
horizons for those participating.” In 
short, this is a Texas version of the 
Lake Okoboji Conference although its 
planners insist that it maintain its in- 
dividuality rather than become a carbon 
copy of the lowa meeting. 


Accent on Cooperation 

Michigan looks to cooperative efforts 
of school librarians, AV specialists, and 
curriculum directors to improve the in- 
structional materials program in schools 
throughout the state. To this end tenta- 
tive plans have been made for a joint 
conference of the Michigan Audio- 
Visual Association, the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians, and the 
Michigan Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development to be held 
in Detroit November 14-15. 

Samuel Brownell, superintendent of 
the Detroit public schools, and Francis 
C. Rosecrance, dean of the college of 
education, Wayne State University, 
have agreed to serve as co-chairmen. 
Planned for the two-day program are 
discussions on how to achieve effec- 
tive communication and the school’s 
responsibilities for providing learning 
materials. Reports will be heard on 
cooperative work already in progress 
by representatives of the Michigan 
State Committee on Instructional Mate- 
rials; the Joint DAVI-AASL-ACRL 
Committee, and the ASCD Ad Hoc 
Committee on Instructional Materials. 

Small group sessions are expected to 
touch on in-service education, patterns 
of cooperation within the individual 
system for administering instructional 
materials, how students can be organ- 
ized as assistants, etc. How-to-do-it 
demonstrations, a summarizing report, 
and exhibits will round out the con- 
ference. 


Man of the Year 
Richard B. Lewis, head of the Divi- 


sion of Audio-Visual Services at San 
Jose State College was named “Faculty 
Man of the Year” by Sigma Delta Chi, 
the journalism honorary fraternity. Dr. 
Lewis won the award for leadership in 
developing the San Jose audio-visual 
center from one department into a divi- 
sion of five departments and for pioneer- 
ing in closed-circuit television. Through 
his work with closed-circuit at Agnews 
State Hospital in 1954, Dr. Lewis sold 
state authorities on instructional TV 
for San Jose State College. As a re- 
sult San Jose has been selected by 
the state legislature as a pilot school 
to lead the way for all California state 
colleges. 
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Wigren Travels for DAVI 


Harold Wigren, who recently joined 
DAVI’s national staff as NEA educa- 
tional television consultant, represented 
the national office at the Tri-State Joint 
AASL, ASCD, DAVI Conference held 
at City College of New York March 25. 
The purpose of the Conference was to 
provide an opportunity for leaders from 
AASL, ASCD, and DAVI organizations 
in New York, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut to meet together to identify and 
discuss mutual problems. About 40 per- 
sons were present. 


Gerhardt Rast, superintendent of 
schools at Westport, Connecticut, was 
keynote speaker on the topic, “Prelude 
to Action,” and raised a number of 
significant questions for discussion by 
the five workshop groups which met 
following his presentation. During the 
concluding session a number of practi- 
cal suggestions were made concerning 
inter-disciplinary cooperation, including 
the following: conducting joint meet- 
ings, encouraging joint publications, 
participating in one another’s national 
publications, promoting membership in 
each other’s national organizations, con- 
ducting regional workshops jointly 
sponsored by all three groups, and en- 
gaging in other projects too big for any 
one of the three organizations to under- 
take. A detailed report on the Confer- 
ence by Paul Witt will be published in 
AVI next fall. 


Upon his return to the national office 
Dr. Wigren said, “I see this as a pioneer- 
ing effort toward regional cooperation 
in the solution of instructional materials 
problems. Instead of engaging in name 
calling it’s high time that those of us 
who are concerned with instructional 
materials sit down together to talk about 
our mutual problems and develop a 
teamwork approach to their solution.” 


Preceding this conference Dr. Wigren 
addressed the Vermont Department of 
Classroom Teachers at its spring meet- 
ing in Brandon March 22. Speaking on 
the topic, “Instructional TV: Its Pres- 
ent Status, Potentialities, and Limita- 
tions,’ Dr. Wigren pointed out the 
values and disadvantages of the use of 
TV in the educational program. The 
Vermont teachers’ group is engaged in 
a study of the place of TV teaching in 
education which will culminate in a 
workshop next fall. 


Walter J. Mars, dean of instruction 
at Lyndon Teacher College, who will 
direct the workshop, is rendering en- 
thusiastic leadership in his state in pro- 
motion and use of AV materials, Dr. 
Wigren reports. This spring he took a 
group of his students to Hagerstown to 
study the closed-circuit television proj- 
ect as part of their course work. 
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THE California Audio-Visual Confer- 
ence, coming as it does in the middle 
of the school year, is not usually pro- 
ductive of memberships, explains 
Charles L. Betts, director of instruc- 
tional materials for the Alhambra City 
Schools. To improve this situation he 
and Gladys Rohrbaugh, executive sec- 
retary of the California Audio-Visual 
Association, joined forces before their 
meeting last February to devise “some 
gentle stimulants.” The results are 
pictured on the right. The clothespins 
cost 1 cent each; the compasses (which 
really worked) 1% cents. 


Okoboji Explained 


Each spring as plans for the Okoboji 
Leadership Conference take form, a 
number of inquiries reach the national 
office asking how participants are se- 
lected. 

The method based on past procedures 
operates in this manner: At the close 
of a conference 50 percent of the par- 
ticipants are chosen by secret ballot 
to return the following year. The other 
50 percent are selected by the DAVI 
Executive Committee from a list of 
nominees solicited from the Board of 
Directors. Each board member is asked 
to send the names of three candidates 
to the Planning Committee. These are 
placed on a ballot listing the region 
each nominee represents and the type 
of position he holds (city, county, state, 
or college). These ballots are then for- 
warded to the Executive Committee for 
final vote. On the basis of their action, 
the chairman of the Planning Com- 
mittee issues invitations. 

Last year these suggestions were 
sent to Board members to assist them 
in making the initial selections: 

1. Established leaders in the audio- 
visual and/or instructional materials 
field should be considered; leadership 
may encompass knowledge of the pres- 
ent and future needs in the field and 
ability to discuss problems and_ in- 
terpret educational needs as they re- 
late to future programs. With the rapid 
growth of television, educational back- 
grounds in this area will be a factor. 

2. Invitations should include a cer- 
tain percent of new leaders and pros- 
pective leaders. 

3. Balance should be maintained as 
to type of position: city, state, college, 
or county. 

4. Geographical regions should be 
equitably represented. 

Members of the Planning Committee 
for this year’s Conference scheduled 
for August 23-27 are: Lee Cochran, 
chairman, Walter Bell, William Gnae- 
dinger, Ralph Hall, Clyde Miller, and 
Mendel Sherman. 


KNOW. YOUR DIRECTION 


DAVI Summer Meeting 


DAVI's summer meeting will be held 
at the Hollanden Hotel in Cleveland 
June 30, the first day of the NEA 
Convention. John Borza, chief of the 
Bureau of Visual Education of the 
Cleveland public schools is program 
chairman, assisted by Clyde Miller, 
George Hammersmith. and Roy Hinch. 
The Audio-Visual Directors of Ohio will 
act as hosts. 

Edward Booher, executive vice-presi- 
dent of McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
will be principal speaker on the topic 
“Audio-Visual Education in the Present 
Crisis.” Mr. Booher will draw on experi- 
ences abroad as well as on a background 
of coordination of text and audio-visual 
materials. Luncheon attraction will be 
the screening of NEA’s latest film, 
Crowded Out, with Charles F. Schuller, 
DAVI president, as speaker. William E. 
Kofron, assistant chief of the bureau 
of visual education, Cleveland public 
schools, and Ralph Hall of Kent State 
University will appear on the morning 
program with presentations on: “The 
Curriculum into the Home via Tele- 
vision,” and “Tapes to Enrich and 
Supplement the Curriculum.” Also 
scheduled is a tour of the bureau of 
visual education of the Cleveland public 
schools. Walter S. Bell, president-elect 
of DAVI will preside throughout the 
day. 
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CINE Goes into Action 


Since the demise of the Film Council 
of America last year, there has been 
no organization in this country to handle 
non-theatrical 16mm motion pictures 
for showing at International Film Fes- 
tivals. In order to rectify this situation, 
a meeting was held in Washington last 
October to discuss steps necessary for 
channeling the best American films to 
international audiences. (See page 278, 
December 1957 AVI). The council 
which was proposed at that time is now 
functioning as the Committee on 
International Non-Theatrical Events 
(CINE). At its request DAVI has as- 
sumed leadership in the role formerly 
carried by the Film Council of America. 

Representing DAVI, Harold Wigren 
is serving as coordinator for CINE, or- 
ganizing and carrying out administra- 
tive details. Working with Dr. Wigren 
are these seven organizations that will 
have responsibilities in screening and 
selection areas: Educational Film Li- 
brary Association; Catholic Audio-Vis- 
ual Education; National Council on 
Jewish Audio-Visual Materials; Uni- 
versity Film Producers Association; the 
Business and Industry Sub-Committee 
of CINE; and the National Council of 
Churches. This is a new area of work 
for DAVI — in essence, a coordinating 
service which DAVI is rendering on a 
nation-wide basis. 


New DAVI Publications 


No. 1 Classrooms, Third Edition. An 
expanded and completely rewritten 
brochure prepared by the DAVI Build- 
ings and Equipment Committee (A. J. 
Foy Cross, chairman). 72 pages. $1.50. 

Supplement—National Tape Record- 
ing Catalog, Second Edition. Over 400 
new educational programs have been 
added to the national tape repository. 
Credit is due the DAVI-NAEB Radio 
and Recordings Committee (Ralph 
Hall, chairman). 50 cents. 

Television in Instruction: Ap- 
praisal. An assessment based on the 
NEA Leadership Seminar in Instruc- 
tional Television sponsored by DAVI in 
September 1957. Prepared under the 
direction of Max U. Bildersee, A. J. Foy 
Cross. Lyle Ashby, Harold Wigren, Ar- 
thur Wells Foshay, Paul W. F. Witt and 
Leonard Ingraham. 32 pages. $1. 

Proceedings of the DAVI Television 
Seminar. A detailed summary account 
of the group reports and presentations 
made at the Seminar. Edited by Max 
U. Bildersee. 80 pages (Mimeo). $1. 
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News Notes from the Field 


“Better Utilization of Instructional 
Materials” will be the theme of a con- 
ference June 17-18 conducted during 
the summer workshop at Florida South- 
ern College (Lakeland). Sponsored by 
the College audio-visual center, the ses- 
sions will cover the use of educational 
films and filmstrips. tape recordings and 
dises, and other audio-visual materials. 
Four discussion sessions will be grouped 
according to subject matter areas; a 
fifth will take up the problems of Li- 
brarians and AV directors and a sixth, 
Sunday-school. church, and other re- 
ligious workers. 


Louis Shores. dean of the school of 
Library Training and service at Florida 
State University will direct one of sev- 
eral seminars scheduled by the depart- 
ment of librarianship at San Jose State 
College during the 1958 summer ses- 
sion. 


A two-day conference on “Enlight- 
ened Public Opinion” April 10-11 com- 
memorated the 10th anniversary of the 
school of public relations and communi- 
cations at Boston University. Among 
speakers were Karl Menninger. author 
of The Human Mind; Harold D. Las- 
swell. professor of law and _ political 
science at Yale; Paul F. Lazarsfeld, 
chairman of the department of §soci- 
ology at Columbia; Ogden Reid. presi- 
dent of the New York Herald Tribune; 
Robert Saudek. producer of Omnibus; 
and John W. Hill. of Hill and Knowl- 
ton. Melvin Brodshaug who wrote on 
communications theory for the March 
issue of AVI is dean of the Boston 
University school of public relations 
and communication. 


Jerrold E. Kemp. formerly at Indi- 
ana University, is now coordinator of 
materials preparation services in the 
audio-visual center at San Jose State 
College. 


J. Edwin Foster has been named 
director of audio- 
: visual materials for 
4 the American Heart 
Association. Previ- 
ously Dr. Foster had 
served five years as 
director of the Med- 
ical Audio-Visual 
Institute of the As- 
sociation of Ameri- 
can Medical Col- 
leges. He attended the University of 
Saskatchewan and later earned his M. 
S. and Ed. D. degree at Indiana Uni- 
versity. 


Oliver J. Caldwell, author of the 
introductory article on curriculm needs 
in the April issue of AVI, left March 
30th for a month’s visit to the Soviet 
Union to gather information that will 
supplement the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion’s report, Education in the USSR. 
Dr. Caldwell, who will also seek to 
complete plans for further reciprocal 
visits, has stressed the potential con- 
tribution to understanding Russian 
education that can result from “a study 
of Soviet textbooks and other curricu- 
lum materials and educational tools.” 
He is assistant commissioner for inter- 
national education for the U. S. Office 
of Education. 


Olive Lowry. principal of Madison 
School, Spokane, Washington, and a 
DAVI member. was recently elected 
vice-president of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals (NEA). 
The new president is A. Raymond 
Ebaugh, principal of Whittier School 
at Royal Oak, Michigan. 


A recent publication which should 
be of interest to all educators is The 
State and Non-public Schools released 
by the U. S. Office of Education. The 
152-page report describes the legal 
‘framework within which these educa- 
tional institutions operate and relates 
the responsibilities of state departments 
of education in connection with them. 


NAVA announces that the “world’s 
largest AV meeting” will draw an es- 
timated 2500 communications-minded 
educators when it meets again in Chi- 
cago this July 26-29. Nearly $1.5 mil- 
lion in equipment is expected to be 
shown in 160 exhibits covering the 
mezzanine and first floors of the Mor- 
rison Hotel. Henry C. Ruark, NAVA’s 
director of information, reports a large 
number of new entrants. Six audio- 
visual associations will convene con- 
currently as is customary. and plans 
are complete for the audio-visual sell- 


.ing institute which usually precedes 


the NAVA meeting. The latter is again 
scheduled at Indiana University, this 
year for July 20-24. 


Fernand L. Marty. director of the 
language laboratory. Middlebury Col- 
lege. was keynote speaker at an Audio- 
Visual Language Workshop at Brad- 
ford (Massachusetts) Junior College. 
April 12. Professor Marty’s topic was 
“Ten Years of Intensive Experimenta- 
tion with Language Laboratories—Some 
Conclusions.” In his luncheon address, 
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James M. Ferrigno, program adminis- 
trator of Romance languages at the 
University of Massachusetts, spoke on 
beginning Spanish and the language 
laboratory, bearing on the Carnegie 
Foundation project at the University. 
Panel discussions and “How We Do 
It” workshops completed the one-day 
program. Co-chairmen were Richard P. 
Merrill, instructor in Spanish, Bradford 
Junior College; K. Louise Nangle, AV 
director, Lynn public schools; and Mil- 
dred C. Thelen, president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese, New England Chapter. 
The workshop was sponsored by the 
New England Chapter in cooperation 
with members of DAVI and of the 
Modern Language Association. 


TV TOPICS 


The first in-school television series 
in Massachusetts, Science—6th Grade, 
was launched March 28 on WGBH-TV 
and will continue every Friday morn- 
ing through May 23. Called “Building 
Blocks of Matter.” the first program 
deals with elements, compounds, mole- 
cules and atoms and shows what takes 
place when matter changes from a solid 
to a liquid or gas. The science series 
will be followed by a full schedule 
of daily in-school programs in social 
studies and citizenship, music and art, 
literature and drama, and more science. 
A fifth series will be an “omnibus” 
presentation drawing cultural 
sources in the area. These programs are 
presented by the Eastern Massachu- 
setts Council for School TV, admin- 
istered by a state-appointed executive 
committee. There are 49 participating 
school systems for whom study guides 
have been prepared. 


Predictions A report based on 
a March meeting of affiliates of the 
Educational Television and Radio Cen- 
ter at Ann Arbor (directors of non- 
commercial educational stations) looks 
boldly into the future and sees: 100 
stations linked together in a national 
live network by 1968; a national edu- 
cational television system which will 
reach 80 percent of the population; 
longer on-the-air schedules; more _re- 
mote broadcasting; and use of color. 
Distribution of programs will be facili- 
tated by live networks, the report goes 
on, first on the state level as in Ala- 
bama, then through regional networks 
and finally by a live national network. 
The educational broadcasters stated 
their purpose as basically the same as 
the objectives of education in general 
but implemented in such a way as to 
communicate to all people those edu- 
cational and cultural values formerly 
communicated to relatively few. 
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Strong Trends in Florida—Continued 


county center and offers assistance 
of all types to school centers. It is 
not unusual for the supervisor and 
county associations of librarians and 
AV chairmen to plan workshops for 
teachers and to produce films or 
filmstrips describing the school or 
county instructional materials pro- 
gram. 


A’ THE PRESENT TIME there are 19 
county supervisors of instruc- 
tional materials serving 16 of the 67 
counties (or 24 percent). Since each 
county in the state has at least one 
general supervisor of instruction, 
most of the other 76 percent have 
some type of materials service at 
the county level. 


The general supervisor, though 
not specifically trained in instruc- 
tional materials, usually circulates 
some supplementary materials and 
equipment from his office and pro- 
vides leadership to teachers in the 
use of instructional materials and 
equipment with the cooperation of 
persons trained in printed and audio- 
visual materials. Too. this person 
frequently uses consultative services 
from other counties, from Florida 
universities, and from the State De- 
partment of Education. Also, Florida 
has been quite fortunate in its selec- 
tion of out-of-state consultants. 


The State Department of Education 
presently employs one consultant 
who offers services for all phases 
of instructional materials to indi- 
vidual schools and counties. Recent- 
ly funds have been made available 
for the addition of a consultant who 
will specialize in audio-visual serv- 
ices. The division of duties between 
the two consultants in the instruc- 
tional materials area will follow Flor- 
ida’s unified approach to _ instruc- 
tional materials as outlined in State 
Department of Education Bulletin 
22C, The Materials Center. The new 
consultant will offer specialized as- 
sistance to state and county materials 
programs and to the audio-visual as- 
pect of instructional materials at the 
school level. 


Florida is on the march with in- 
structional materials. A normal year 
brings: (1) year-round library ac- 
tivities for children in many Florida 


schools through Florida’s summer 
enrichment program; (2) instruc- 
tional materials clinics and work- 
shops for teachers during pre-school 
and post-school planning periods— 
the tenth month for which all teach- 
ers are employed: (3) at least two 
conferences for instructional mate- 
rials personnel; (4) a camp week- 
end for library assistants (printed 
and audio-visual in most cases); (5) 
instructional materials programs at 
conferences for all types of school 
personnel: (6) extension courses 
throughout the state. 


H™ EVER, 1958 promises to be the 
greatest of all years. In addition 
to the usual soul-searching to pro- 
vide the best possible program, ma- 
terials personnel are participating in 
the Florida Elementary Council 
Study of Instructional Materials and 
the Southern States Project on School 
Libraries. 

television in 
Florida has a new and fascinating 
look since the 1957 legislature ap- 
propriated $600,000 for this bien- 
nium and established a seven-mem- 
ber Florida Educational Television 
Commission. The Commission is au- 
thorized to encourage the activation 
of educational television channels: 
to coordinate the educational tele- 
vision system with other states: and 
to extend network facilities. First 
attention will be given to the con- 
struction of a network connecting 
approximately 12 communities in the 
state where junior colleges or col- 
leges now exist or will be constructed. 
The Director of the Division of 
Junior Colleges is the State Depart- 
ment of Education representative to 
this Commission. 


Also. educational 


At the present time public schools 
are using South Florida’s Community 
Station located in Miami. Educa- 
tional television stations at Jackson- 
ville, Gainesville. and in the Tampa- 
St. Petersburg area will go on the 
air soon. Plans are being made for 
public school usage of these stations 
also. 

Yes, Florida is on the march with 
instructional materials—at the school 
level, at the county level, at the state 
level! 
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Robert deRieffer, 


retiring president, 


‘Lime to Check Signals 


says 


» 


Charles Schuller 
takes office 


with an eye to 
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RETROSPECT 


There comes a time in the life of 
every thriving organization when it 
is necessary to re-examine stated 
goals and objectives. Only through 
re-evaluation is it possible to analyze 
the value of its activities and improve 
the quality of its services. The years 
1957-58 may well be considered as 
such a period of introspection for 
our own organization. 

Shortly after World War I DAVI 
was born. (Originally established at 
the Oakland-San Francisco meeting 


of the NEA in July 1923 as the De- 


The audio-visual field has come 
a long way. This year Congress is 
considering a bill to provide millions 
of dollars for audio-visual materials 
in the schools and colleges of our 
country. Other parts of the Elliott 
Bill provide for research and experi- 
mentation in the more effective use 
of these tools, and additional moneys 
for production and for teacher edu- 
cation. 

We can credit Sputnik with a big 
assist on this, but nonetheless it 
speaks well for the stature of the 
audio-visual field. This stature has 
been recognized by our own people 
for a decade or more. Outside of our 
own field, we are just beginning to 
be recognized. 

There are other evidences. As of 
mid-March, the Audio-Visual Com- 
mission on Public Information had 
distributed over 100,000 copies of 
promotional pieces such as Gateway 


partment of Visual Instruction, it was 
changed to the Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction in 1947). As with 
any new baby, ambitions for its suc- 
cess were many and varied. To each 
of its members, the organization 
meant something different. There was 
so much to be done in all areas that 
it was difficult to determine which 
tasks should take precedence. 

To say however that we had nei- 
ther planned objectives nor purposes 
would be fallacious. We knew what 
had to be accomplished and through 


Progress and Challenge 


to Learning and Crisis in Education. 
Only a small part of this distribution 
went to audio-visual people. Every 
school board member in the state of 
New York, for example, is to -receive 
a copy of Gateway to Learning. A 
similar plan is under way in Califor- 
nia. Requests have come from as far 
away as South Africa for these ma- 
terials. The interest is world-wide. 
Our DAVI School Building Com- 
mittee and the School Facilities 
Council formed several years ago 
have been outstanding in achieving 
recognition of the audio-visual field 
among school architects, engineers, 
and administrators. The work of 
these groups has materially influenced 
school design in some sectors of the 
country and will doubtless influence 
it more. More than any other organi- 
zation, the Council is dedicated to 
providing in school buildings the 
physical conditions under which good 
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cooperative effort, we implemented 
thought into action. National commit- 
tees and sub-committees numbered 
over 30; publications were numer- 
ous; and we produced a full-scale 
yearbook and two periodicals. Our 
joint committees worked in close co- 
operation with those of other organ- 
izations and groups with similar in- 
terests. 

With the increased complexity of 
the organization and its expanding 
role on the local, state, national and 
international scene, it was apparent 


education can take place. And good 
education today is more generally 
recognized than ever before to in- 
clude audio-visual instruction. 

Another indicator of progress in 
the audio-visual field is the steadily 
increasing interest of related profes- 
sional organizations in incorporating 
audio-visual features in their national 
programs. The American Association 
of School Librarians, National Asso- 
ciation of Educational Broadcasters, 
and the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development are 
cases in point. It becomes increas- 
ingly evident, (1), that a great area 
of mutual interest exists between these 
organizations and our own, and (2), 
that the educational objectives of 
these organizations and our own can 
best be served by increasingly close 
cooperative action. 

These are a few of the evidences 
hat we have made significant prog- 
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PROSPECT 


that DAVI must develop guidelines 
and basic principles to give focus to 
its many activities. Without these 
principles and guidelines its efforts 
would only result in ambiguity. 


Long-range “‘Musts”’ 


In the light of these considerations 
six advisory committees have during 
the past year prepared “working pa- 
pers” on various problem areas about 
which DAVI must formulate long- 
range plans. Among them are: 


ress. There are numerous others, but 
we still have a long way to go. 


Educating Our Publics 


Far too many teachers, school ad- 
ministrators and lay citizens inter- 
ested in education still have a limited 
and often quite inaccurate grasp of 
the nature and function of audio- 
visual materials. In consequence, 
positive support and action are lack- 
ing at the local level in hundreds of 
school systems across the country. 

Valuable work is being done in 
many of our national committees. 
Some of this work is primarily in- 
ternal in character, but much of it 
deserves more public prominence 
than it has received. An important 
part of every committee’s work should 
henceforth be the selection and de- 
velopment of appropriate press re- 
leases, illustrated articles, other pub- 
lications, and visualized reports. 


International Relations 
Educational Television 
Publications and Policies 
Relations with Affiliated Groups 
Conventions 
Committee Appraisals 

These working papers can and will 
provide all members of DAVI with a 
background of information upon 
which the organization may build 
solid, meaningful and decisive plans 
of action. Thus, through cooperative 
efforts of every member and affiliated 
group, DAVI will truly come of age. 


These materials should be planned 
in part for our own membership. But 
primarily they should be planned for 
our “non-audio-visual” colleagues in 
education and for other specific pub- 
lics. We still communicate too much 
with ourselves and not enough with 
others. It is these others, for the most 
part, who make the decisions on how 
our schools and colleges are to be 
run. 

To facilitate and organize these 
efforts, a public information commit- 
tee should be established to which all 
articles, reports and news releases 
can be channeled for needed rework- 
ing and distribution. The public 
information committee should work 
closely with established agencies 
within the NEA, with the Audio-Vis- 
ual Commission on Public Informa- 
tion, and with such additional outlets 
as are appropriate. 


(See the next page) 
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Educating Our Teachers 


A second major challenge lies in 
the lack of sufficient audio-visual 
preparation in our teacher education 
institutions. Aside from Pennsylvania 
and California where an audio-visual 
course is required by law for a teach- 
ing certificate, no state has provisions 
for all teachers to receive organized 
experience with audio-visual or other 
instructional materials. The nature 
and quality of audio-visual instruc- 
tion varies widely from one institu- 
tion to another. Many have excellent 
programs, particularly in the smaller 
institutions. Others have made no 
serious attempt to insure their grad- 
uates familiarity with other than tra- 
ditional materials and methods. 

At a time when education generally 
is under fire from self-appointed crit- 
ics who choose to ignore the benefits 
of an educational system geared to 
the democratic society in which we 
live—as well as the simple fact that 
the Soviet Union spends one third of 
its national income on its educational 
effort with a single-minded purpose 
having nothing to do with individual 
welfare—it behooves us to redouble 
our endeavor to see to it that at least 
our new teachers are prepared to 
make effective use of those modern 
tools of instruction which our tech- 
nology has developed. 

It did not require a Sputnik to alert 
educators to the fact that education 
is facing a crisis. This has been in- 
creasingly evident for years in rapid- 
ly rising enrollments with inadequate 
facilities to accommodate them; in 
a financial and social climate in 
which (with a few outstanding ex- 
ceptions) public regard for teachers 
and the teaching profession has been 
most notable by its absence; and in 
the rapid increase in human know!- 
edge which by sheer volume and 
complexity makes totally inadequate 
the methods and materials of a gen- 
eration ago. 

The teacher is and will continue to 
be the key to a good educational sys- 
tem. Let us make no mistake about 
that. Nor should we fall into the 
subtle trap of claiming that the film, 
television, and other instruments of 
audio-visual communication are the 
answer to all of our educational ills. 
Rather let us gather our forces around 
the defensible proposition that educa- 
tion requires the best in facilities and 
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the best in teachers that our society 
can provide. Then let us put into the 
hands and minds of these teachers the 
tools and the know-how to get the 
job done. Let us emphasize the fact 
that good teachers are essential to 
the task at hand. But let us emphasize 
also that the job cannot be accom- 
plished without the modern audio- 
visual instruments of education to 
make those teachers effective. 

This challenge places major em- 
phasis upon our efforts toward the 
inclusion of audio-visual preparation 
in the required work of every teacher 
education institution in the United 
States. As we well know, an audio- 
visual course of itself is by no means 
enough to insure the competencies of 
which we speak here. But it is a start 
in the right direction—and a start 
must be made. 


Educating Ourselves 

We have been striving for years to 
convince fellow educators that audio- 
visual materials and methods are es- 
sential to good schools. This convic- 
tion was initiated a generation ago 
by a small group of dedicated men 
and women who saw in it the oppor- 
tunity for large and significant gains 
in the quality and effectiveness of in- 
struction in our schools and colleges. 

Today we number in the thousands 
—a fine tribute indeed to those whose 
vision and energy led the way. Yet 
how many of us have as much as two 
hours per day to work with teachers. 
conduct in-service programs, and pro- 
vide distribution, maintenance and 
projection services? And how many 
of us have the kind and amount of 
professional work we need and should 
like to have in order to do justice to 
our audio-visual jobs? The answer in 
either case is regrettably small. 

One proposal to sponsors of the 
Elliott Bill is that the moneys ex- 
pended by states and local school 
systems for audio-visual specialists 
be counted towards the fund match- 
ing requirements of the Bill. Should 
this provision go through, there 
would be an over-night increase in 
demand for thousands of new audio- 
visual specialists—specialists who do 
not now exist! Whether or not legis- 
lation favorable to audio-visual mate- 
rials is passed in this session of 
Congress, we have a significant short- 
age now in qualified audio-visual 
people. This shortage has been of 


serious proportions in some areas 
like Indiana for two years or more. 
It could quickly spread across the 
country. 

The problem of developing an ade- 
quate number of qualified audio- 
visual people is deserving of serious 
study on a nation-wide scale. Perhaps 
the College and University Commit- 
tee is the place to start, but a special 
“action” program will need to be de- 
veloped soon if we are to carry for- 
ward the excellent start that has been 
made. Good educational programs 
consist chiefly of good people. You 
don’t get good people simply by giv- 
ing them a good title. 

In this connection our relationships 
with professional groups of common 
interests come into sharp focus. It is 
highly probable that many of our 
problems closely resemble their prob- 
lems. It is even more probable that 
their objectives bear marked re- 
semblance to our own. To the extent 
that this is so—and I believe it to be 
to a considerable extent —there is 
every reason to continue and in some 
instances to expand the cooperative 
working relationships which have 
been built up during the past several 
years. Effective liaison increases the 
likelihood of good solutions to mutual 
problems. And it can also prevent 
unnecessary problems from arising. 

In summary, we in the audio-visual 
field have seen rapid strides taken in 
the last decade. It begins to look as 
if our efforts are about to pay off. 
When, not if, this occurs we are going 
to need Seven League Boots to stay 
up with the demands facing us. To 
this end we need now to take signifi- 
cant steps to improve public under- 
standing of our program. We need 
now to develop practical patterns 
whereby all new teachers can receive 
at least a minimum preparation in 
audio-visual methods. And we need 
now, both by ourselves and in con- 
cert with other professional associa- 
tions, to develop a recruitment and 
preparation program for specialists 
which will bring us good people in 
sufficient numbers to approximate our 
needs. 

If we do these things successful- 
ly, our individual, state, and na- 
tional audio-visual programs will 
have a healthy all-around develop- 
ment, rather than unfortunate and 
unsightly bulges in the “‘wrong 
places.” 
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Six powerful reasons why new RCA 
“Life-Tested’™ Projectors out-value ’em all! 


Maximum Light—First projectors Built-in Lubrication—Sintered Film Protection—Newly designed Easiest, Fastest Threading—Takes 
specially designed for more power- metal parts are oil-impregnated, nylon sprocket shoes and synthetic- less than 30 seconds, along exclusive 
ful 1200-watt lamps. making lubrication unnecessary. sapphire pressure shoe protect film Thread Easy film path. 


at all critical points. 


Audio-Visual Dealer, listed 
n your Classified Directory 


*Rigid endurance standards have been set for 
RCA “LIFE-TESTED” Projectors. Individual 


; . components as well as finished projectors 
Wear-Resistant Case—Surf green Famed RCA Sound Quality— are subjected —_e to 
fabric case takes more scuffing and Intermatched projector, amplifier and Supplie cperating pert. RCA 
Sbrasion, is twice as resistant to and loudspeaker reproduce sound 7" , a = means better, more reliable performance 
ordinary wear, with life-like realism. a oe aa from RCA projectors. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS 


Mey CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 
in Canada: RCA VICTOR COMPANY LIMITED, Montreal 
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Workshops and Summer Courses 


(A continuation of listings in the April issue) 


California 


San Dieco State CoLiece JUNE 23-27 
Audio-Visual Workshop James S. Kinder, Raymond J. Blake 
JUNE 30-auGcusT 8 
Audio-Visual Materials and Techniques Hayden R. Smith 
Advanced Utilization of Audio-Visual 
Materials in the Classroom Kinder 
auGcusT 11-22 
Glen Fulkerson 
JUNE 23-aucustT 


Audio-Visual Materials and Techniques 
University OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
(Los ANGELES) 


Classroom Use of Audio-Visual Materials Runner 
Rachford 
Educational Use of Radio, Recordings, 
and Television Lange 
Research and Theory in Audio-Visual Education 
Practicum in Audio-Visual Education Gerletti 
Direction of Audio-Visual Programs Gerletti 


Master’s Project Seminar (Required of all 
candidates for degree M.S. in Ed. who 


choose project rather than thesis) Hall 
Thesis (Required of all candidates for M.S. 
who do not choose project) Hall 


aucustT 4-30 
Classroom Use of Audio-Visual 


Materials Harcleroad and Hall 
Evaluation of Audio-Visual Materials Hall 
Colorado - 
CoLorapo STATE CoLiece (GREELEY) NO DATES GIVEN 
Audio-Visual Materials in Education Miles 
Florida 


FLoripa SOUTHERN COLLEGE (LAKELAND) JUNE 16-JULY 5 
Workshop in Audio-Visual Education (3 
hours credit in library science toward 


Florida certification) 


EASTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY (CHARLESTON) 

Workshop in Preparation and Use of 

Instructional Materials (4 credit hours) 

NORTHWESTERN UNIverRsITy (EVANSTON) 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 

Introduction to Television Staff 

Introduction to Film 

Television Performance 

Television Direction 

Television in Education 

Modes of Film Communication 

Symposium in Color Television 

Internship in Television 

Seminar: Problems in Mass Media Research 


Indiana 
Purpue University (LAFAYETTE) JUNE 16-27 
Workshop in Audio-Visual Elton Hocking, S. Edgar Schmidt, 
Techniques for Teachers John Glade, Robert C. Merchant; 
in Foreign Languages (2 hours J. Collins Orr 
graduate credit) Carolyn Whitenack 


JUNE 16-JULY 3 
Verne Stockman 
and staff 

JUNE 23-aucusT 2 


Michigan 
MicHiIGAN State University (East LAnsinc) 


Workshop: Communicating by 
Television 


AUGUST 4-22 
Colby Lewis, Gordon Gray, 
Leo A. Martin, Armand Hunter 


Minnesota 


State CoLtLece 
Audio-Visual Workshop 


Nebraska 


University oF (LINCOLN) 
Audio-Visual Material for Teachers 
Organization and Administration of 


Audio-Visual Aids 
Oklahoma 


JUNE 2-6 
Arnold Luce and Erwin Welke 


JUNE 10-aucusT 1 
Walter F. Wright 

Robert Stepp, 
Lester Cole, Wesley Meierhenry 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA (NORMAN) JUNE 16-17 
Fourth Annual Audio-Visual Workshop 
in Graphic Materials Production Staff 
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Texas 
Tue University oF Texas (AusTIN) 
Use of Audio-Visual Aids in Secondary 
and Elementary Education 
Selection and Utilization of Audio-Visual 
Aids in Elementary and Secondary Edu- 


JUNE 9-yuLY 15 


B. F. Holland 


cation Holland 
Thesis: Supervision of Audio-Visual 

Programs 
Audio-Visual Materials for Teachers JuLY 17-aucust 15 


of Exceptional Children Holland 
Use of Audio-Visual Aids in Ele- JuLY 17-aucust 31 
mentary and Secondary Education J. S. Vaughan 


Utah 

University oF Utan Lake City) 
Utilization of Audio-Visual Materials 
Preparation of Graphic Teaching Materials 


JULY 28-aucusT 15 
Brumbaugh 
Brumbaugh 


Top-Flight Coordinator—Continued 


Mepium ScHoo;s (11-25 cLAssROOMS) 


Required: 


1. A basic course in the utilization of audio-visual mate- 
rials 
2. Classroom integration of audio-visual materials 


Recommended: 


1. Administration of audio-visual materials 

2. Local production of audio-visual materials 

3. Research in audio-visual materials, radio and/or tele- 
vision 


Suggested 


1. A problem course or seminar in audio-visual communi- 
cation 
2. Curriculum construction 


LARGE SCHOOLS (26 OR MORE CLASSROOMS) 


Required 


1. Utilization of audio-visual materials 

2. Local production of audio-visual materials 

3. Classroom integration of audio-visual materials 
4. Administration of audio-visual materials 


Recommended 


1. Curriculum construction 

2. A problem course or seminar in audio-visual communi- 
cation 

3. Supervision 


Determining the specific content of these courses is pos- 
sibly the work of another committee or a future step in the 
work of the present one. Deliberations along these lines will 
continue at the Minneapolis meeting. 


Members of the Committee concerned with training and 
experience of the coordinator are Lloyd J. Cartwright, di- 
rector of the audio-visual education center, Saginaw, Michi- 
gan; Edwin Carmony, audio-visual supervisor, Gary, Indiana; 
Edward G. Bernard, director, bureau of audio-visual instruc- 
tion, Brooklyn; W. R. Zinn, audio-visual supervisor, Grand 
Rapids (Michigan) public schools; Walter Bell, audio-visual 
director, Atlanta public schools; Daniel A. Rohrback, audio- 
visual director, Boyertown, Pennsylvania; Kenneth Weber, 
audio-visual supervisor, Warren, Ohio; and the author who 
is Committee chairman. 
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explanation of these styles 
modern 
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by Wayne Thiebaud, 
mento Junior College, using fine paint- 
ings from museum collections. Each film 
7 minutes color, rent $3.00, sale $60.00; 
series $165.00. Order 

your prints today. 


AILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 DE LONGPRE AVE. HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 


New 


VU -GRAPH 


Overhead 
Projector. 


It’s unique! Beseler's new VU-GRAPH is the projector 
you use in a fully lighted room. The picture flashes 
OVER your head —onto the screen — while YOU face the 
class to see who understands, who needs help. Use 
prepared transparencies or quickly make your own. 
VU-GRAPH projects in black and white or full color: 
slides, stencils, models, even your own writing—as you 
write! 4 models including new portable. Teacher oper- 
ated—no assistant needed. Free Demonstration at your 
Free Brochure: “Get Your Point Across— 


CHARLES COMPANY 


EAST ORANGE. NEW JERSEY 


SUDDENLY THEY RESPOND 


Show Exactly 
What You 
Mean with the 


AO SPENCER 
OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


SO EASY 


Teaching and learning are much 
easier with this unique projector. 


You just flip a switch to project 
a big, bright picture of your teach- 
ing materials exactly the way you 
want to show them. 


SHARPEST IMAGE 


Coated objective optics cut internal 
glare and reflection. With the exclu- 
sive all-glass reflecting system, this 
guarantees a sharp, crisp image on 
the entire screen...edge to edge...corner 
to corner. 


1,000 WATT INTENSITY 


High-powered illumination shows a 
clear, detailed pictuve in a semi-dark- 
ened room, or even a normally 
lighted room with shades up. 


STURDY, PORTABLE 


The projector is buile of rugged, 
light-weight, lifetime aluminum. 
Carry it anywhere. 


READ BROCHURE 


Just clip and mail the coupon 
below 


Dept. E 247 


Please send me AO Spencer Projector 


Brochure +SB3500. 


Name 


Address 
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How to make your 
A-V budget buy 
MORE PROJECTORS 


The new Kodak Pageant Sound Projector, 
Model AV-085, is a 1958 machine that rolls 
prices back to 1955 levels. It lists for only 
$439!* 

In simple terms, it means you can buy more 
16mm sound projectors on a given budget 
without sacrificing picture or sound quality. 
Or, pay less for a single machine and have 
money left over for other purposes. 

Many “high-priced” features—The AV-085 
is a first-line machine in every sense. Sound 
reproduction is clear, natural, resonant. The 
exclusive Kodak Super-40 Shutter provides a 
brilliant screen image that’s sharp fromedgeto 
edge. Its operating quietness makes it an ideal 
projector for classroom and small-room shows. 

Ask your Kodak audio-visual dealer to 
demonstrate the new Kodak Pageant AV-085 
soon. Even if you don’t plan to invest in 
more projectors immediately, it’s a machine 
you should know about. 

Meanwhile, the pictures and captions show 
some of the many reasons why the AV-085 is 
a remarkable buy. And Bulletin V3-22, yours 
for the writing, gives full details. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 


*List price subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


2. Natural sound, good bass response with new 11-inch oval 
speaker in baffled enclosure. The Pageant's powerful, sensitive 
8-watt amplifier provides clear, resonant sound reproduction. 


Ko d a K 
>>, RADE-MARK 


1. More projectors for your A-V dollars. New Pageant Sound Projector, Model AV-085, 
is budget-priced, yet has regular Pageant features: folding reel arms, attached belts, 
Kodak Super-40 Shutter for brilliant screen image, takes 750 or 1000-watt lamps. 


3. To meet all electrical codes, 
AV-085 has new 3-wire power 
cord, adapter for 2-wire outlets. 


4. All Pageants are lubricated for life to insure long, 
trouble-free operation. Another long-life feature is the 
virtually wearproof pulldown tooth of tungsten carbide. 
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